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—PART ONE— 
THE FAMILY OF THE AUTHOR. 
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Dedicatory. 






sé and mother, who have been made the 
central figures of its story and whose virtues, 
as exemplified in their simple lives, have given 
color and texture to its narrative, as an ex- 
pression of his sense of indebtedness and asa 
token of his love and esteem. ‘lheir memory 
is to -him a rich inheriiance and a means of 
grace, and their spirit, as embodied in precept 
and exemple, has been so interwoven into the 
web and woof of the fabric of his being as to 
become an essential part of his existence, in 
view of which his offering of filial love upon 
the altar of home is that which was committed 
to his keeping in the days of the flesh, and to 
which he hopes to add something of an incre- 
ment, as the seal of his faithful stewardship. 
By their unselfishness, devotion and sacrifice, 
he has been made so great a debtor to them 
that he cannot expect in this lite to discharge 
the obligations thus imposed, the significance 
of which expands with the ever growing con- 
sciousness of his relationship with the twain, 
who have gone before. 
. Eton GALUSHA SALISBURY. 


To Father. 


YT PUT my early trust in thee, 
And learned to lisp thy name; 
And free from harm in thy strong arm, 
The sense of safety came. 


In thy firm hand I saw the light, 
My stumbling feet to guide; 

‘To show the way from day to day, 
Whatever might Letide. 


Reminded of my failing strength, 
I found my hope in thee; 

In thy calm face, the light of grace, 
The source of help to me. 


Thy character became the rock, 
Whose shadow was my shield; 

T honor bring and praises sing, 
And fitting homage yield. 


To Mother. 


\ Y trusting hand I put in thine, 

i In life’s uncertain dawn; 

Amid the fears of thoughtless years, 
‘Thou ledst me safely on, 


My heart I yielded to thy touch, 
So gentle, warm and true; 

And from thy love, like that above, 
Deep inspiration drew. 


Thy self-denying spirit wrought, 
And sacrificed for me, 

And thus became a living flame, 
To light life’s stormy sea. 


To thee [ owe most that I have, 
Much that I hope to be; 

And in the maze of passing days 
Hold dear thy memory. 


= 


The Old Home. 


\ 71TH the years there comes a longing, 
Like the yearning of a dream, 
For the quaint, old-fashioned farmhouse, 
Homelike as it used to seem. 


I recall those days of childhood, 
When beneath the leafy trees, 

I quaffed pleasure from the essence 
Of the passing summer breeze. 


I have longed to paint a picture, 
Like the one my fancy sees, 

Of the dear, old-fashioned homestead, 
And the meadows and the trees. 


But the picture of my fancy 
Ne’er will grace the halls of art, 

Nor be painted on a canvas, 
Other than the human heart. 


Mortal brush can never paint it, 
Mortal tongue can never telt 

Of the beauties of the picture, 
That my memory loves so well. 


Prefatory. 


ey, HE supreme purpose of the author of 
= this volume has been to present the 


sails 
ysta history of his immediate family, as 
set forth in the lives of his parents, in the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the home life 
during his earlier years, and in the influences 
exerted by marriage alliances with other fam- 
ilies. His aim has been to tell the story of the 
home, of which he was a part, in its simplicity 
and freedom and ingenuousness, and to recast 
in somewhat permanent form the recollections 
of the virtues of the twain, who were the chief 
contributors to his physical, intellectual and 
moral well-being. ‘lhe material of the narra- 
tive has been drawn from his own observa- 
tions, from conversations and from the ordi- 
nary family records. 

The lot of the family was cast in the coun- 
try, like that of the preceding generations, 
where its members could live a real, true and 
natural life, and attain its best expression. 
‘The time, covered by the narrative, reached 
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each exerting a perceptible influence upon the 
lives portrayed snd their descendants. 

‘The story is not presumed to be complete or. 
comprehensive in its scope, but is designed as 
a part of the larger history, which the autbor 
has in preparation, and a loving tribute to the 
memory of his parents, its leading characters. 

‘To the family history, thus recorded, has 
been added the story of its ancestral setting, 
as contained in the genealogical tables, show- 
ing the lines of descent thrcugh American and 
English ancestry, from the time of William 
the Conqueror. The record of the American 
branch has been handed down from the Rev. 
William Salisbury, of Braintree, Mass., and 
that of the English branch has been derived 
from the compilations made by Prof. Edward 
E. Salisbury, of New Haven, Conn., both of 
whom may be accorded the highest credence. 
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AMERICAN BRANCH. 


Based on family records and on data collecten 
by the Rev. William Salisbury, of 
Braintree, Mass. 

Bion Gatusna—Oldest son of Blon Galusha 
and Hannah Salisbury; born in Phelps, N. 
Y., on August 21st, 1852; married Martha, . 
youngest daughter of Isaac and Anna Reese 
Stoutenburg, in Ilion, N. Y., on November 
15th, 1882; graduate of Williams College; 
editor and writer, and author of the family 
history. No children. 

ELon GaLusHa—Fourth son of John and Pol- 
ly Wilder Salisbury; born in Phelps, N. Y., 
on March roth, 1819; married Hannah, fifti 
daughter of Milburn and Jane Storms Salis- 
bury, in Seneca, N. Y., on April 27th, 1844; , 
died in Phelps, N. Y., on December 26th, 
1898; buried in the Melvin Hill Cemetery; 
farmer. Eight children, five sons and three 
daughters. 


SALISBURY GENEALOGY. xiv 


Jonn—Fourth son of William and Elizabeth 
Beals Salisbury; born in Boston, Mass., on 
‘DecemLer Sth, 1769; married Polly, fourt 
dauguter of Samuel and Rebecca Nims Wil- 
der, in Phelps, N. Y., on August 2oth, 1&07; 
died in Phelps on March r8th, 7857; buried 
in the Melvin Hill Cemetery; farmer. Sev- 
en children, five sons and two daughters; 
and fcur suns and one daughter by a previ- 
ous marriage. 

WiLLtiamM—Oldest son at William and Lydia 
Thomas Salisbury; born in Braintree, Mass., 
on September 2gth, £731; married fHlizabeth 
Beals in Weymouth, Mass.; died in Phelps, 
N. Y., on January 22rd, 1821: buried in the 
Oaks Corners Cemetery; farmer, and for a 
number of years barrack master ard com- 
missary at Castle Island, in Boston Harbor. 
Seven childien, four sons and three daugh- 
ters. 

Wittram— Only son of Humphrey and Mary 
Milburn Salisbury; born in Prainiree, Mass., 
on April 17th, 1708: married Lydia ‘Thomas, 
daughter of a sea captain, in Braintree; died 
on February oth, 1787; farmer. ‘Twelve 
children, seven sons and five daughters. 
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HuMPHREY=-Younger son of John and Kath- | 
arine Nicholas Salisbury; born in Erbistocke, 4 
England, in :685; matried Mary Milburn in 77>. | 
1706; came to America in 1707, and settled i 
on d farm in Braintree, Mass., where he cied { 
and was buried in July, 1708, leaving an in- ' 
fant son, who inherited his estate. | 
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Based on the Salisbury Pedigrees, published by 
Prof. Edward £. Salisbury, of 
New Haven, Conn. 
Joun—Oldest son of Thomas and Mary Hill 
Salisbury; born in Erbistocke in 1631: mar- 
tied Katharine, daughter and co-heir of 4.8 
Humphrey Nickolas, of Llacthbwich, Mont-~ “*' ~' 
gomery Co. Oldest son John born in 1673.) ‘PCa, 
THomMas—Oldest son of George and Mary P04 
Grosvenor Salisbury, of Erbistocke; married 
Mary, daughter of Rowtand Hill, of Hawks- a 
ton, Salop County. ve 
GroruE—Second son of Sir John and Jane 
Middleton Salisbury; married Mary, daugh- 
ter of ‘Thomas Grosvenor, Esquire, of Ea- 
ton, in 1588, . 
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Sir JoHN—Son of Sir Roger and Elizabeth 
Puleston Salisbury; married Jane, daughter 
and co-heir of David Middleton, mayor of 
Chester; died in 1578, and was entombed in 
Whitchurch, near Denbigh; knigat, known 
as the Knight with the ‘Iwo ‘Thumbs. 

Sir RoGErR—Son of Sir ‘Thomas and Joan 
Griffith Salisbury, of Lleweney; married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard and sis- 
ter of Sir John Puleston, knight, of Bersham; 
knighted at Rouen by Charles Brandon. 

Sir T'Homas—Son cf ‘thomas and Elizabeth 
Donne Salisbury, of Lleweney; married Jo- 
an, daughter of William Griffith of Penryn, 
chamberlain of North Wales; knighted in 
1464-5. and died in 1506. 

THomas—Son of Henry and Agnes Courtois 
Salisbury, of Lleweney; married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Donne, of Utkington, 
Cheshire; surnamed the Old. 

Henry—Son of Ralph and Margaret Cad- 
wgan Salisbury, of Llewency; married Ag- 
nes, daughter and heir of Sir John Courtois, 
descendant ot Robert, Duke of Normandy: 
rebuilt Lleweney, where he died and was 
buried in 1400. 
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RaLtpH—Son of William and Margaret Fick- 
dan Salisbury; mertied Margaret, daughter 
and heir of Ievan ap Cadwgan, of Llowarch 
Vaughan. 

Wititram—Son of Sir John and Katherine St. 
Maur Salisbury: married Margaret, daugh- 
ter and heir of David ap Ken ap Philip 
Fickdan, who descended lineally from Earls 
of Ulster in Ireland; buried in the chapel 
of the house in Denbigh. 

Sir Joun—Son of Sir Henry and Nest Sais 
Salisbury; married Katherine, daughter of 
Lord St. Maur, or Sentmwr, or Seymer; 
died on May gth, 1289; a crusader, and ac- 


cording to an old manuscript the. first mem- 


er of the family to settle in Wales. 
Sir Henry—Son of Sir ‘homas and Janette 
de Maundeville Salisbury; married Nest, 
daughter and heir cf Cynric Sais, of Long- 


hinege, descendant of Rhoderick the Goth; 


knighted for his prowess against the Sar- 
acens, and surnamed the Black. 

Sir ‘THomas—Scn of Alexander and Maria de 
Warrens Salisbury; married Janette, daugh- 
.ter and heir of Sir William de Maundeville, 
the hero of Acre, under Richard I. in r1g1. 
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xvi SAZJSBURY GENEALOGY. 


ALEXANDER—Son of Adam and Joyce Dam- 
pell Salisbury; married Maria de Warrens, 
of a very great Norman house. 

Apam—Salisbury, or Salusbury, or de Salz- 
bury, entered England with William the 
Conqueror; married Joyce, daughter of Sir 
William Dampell. 
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THE SALISBURY FAMILY. 





MAKERS OF A NEW HOME. 






“Ww? Y the marriage of Elon Galusha Salis- 


36 


Storms, the maternal grandfather of the bride, 
in the township of Seneca, New York, cn April 
27th, 1844, by the Rev. Wi'liam Brown, pastor 
of the Melvin Hill Baptist Church, the foun- 
dations of a new home were laid in mutual 
love and youthful hope. By the vows of their 
plighted troth, joining hearts and hands, they 
set their faces toward the future with a conse- 
crated courage, to bear its burdens together, 
to share its joys and sorrows, and to build a 
home that should be a blessing to those who 
were destined to come under their care and 
admonition. It was a union of two lives that 
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promised much, looked at in eny of its aspects, 
the fulfillment of which was witnessed abun- 
dantly by the passing years. 

He was a young farmer, born in Phe!ps, 
New York, on March roth, 1819, and reared 
‘in the stern and rugged ways of country life, 
as it prevailed among the pioneers in the eariy 
part of the century, with only such advantages 
of education as the district school afforded 
during the winter months, supplemented by 
the reading of a few books ard papers and by 
the home training of the best New Eng!and 
type, being one of the younger members of a 
large family, the progenitors of which had mi- 
grated from Massachusetts, its ancestral home 
for many generations. She was a young wo- 
man of more than ordinery accomplishments, * 
familiar with the domestic arts of the times 
and carefully trained in all the virtues of life, 
was born in Rose, New York, on Januery 8th, 
1822, ard lived with her parents, who remov- 
ed to Leroy when she was seven years of age, 
until the time of her marriage with the young 
man of her choice, whom she first met when 
on a visit at her grandfather's heme, where 
the nuptials were. subsequently celebrated. 
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He was the son of John Salisbury, and she 
was the daughter of Milburn Salisbury and 
granddaughter of Stephen Salisbury, an older 
brother of John, both of whom came from the 
East into the famous “Genesee Country” at 
the close of the eighteenth century and settled 
upon adjoining farms in the town of Phelps, 
where they lived and reared large families. 
The first ten years of their married life, af- 
ter a sojourn at the cld homestead for a few 
months, were spent most happily on a farm of 
fifty acres, with its cozy house and pleasant 
surroundings, situated cn the main road west- 
ward, a mile east of the village of Orleans, 
which they had previously purchased and 
which, by dint of economy and industry, with 
such financial assistance as his father afforded, 
they were soon able to pay for, holding it 
in fee simple as their cwn estate. There four 
of their children were born, and there the be- 
ginnings of the home, which the dreams of 
their youth had outlined, were first realized. 
There the father tilled the fields and harvest- 
ed the products of nis labor, which were more 
than enough to supply the needs of his grow- 
ing family. ‘There the mother took up the bur- 
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dens of her sweet domesticity, doing her own 
housework, caring for and training her children 
and exemplifying the part of a devoted and 
competent helpmate, with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice in her heart. with song upon her lips, 
with the glow of cheerfulness in her face and 
with happy elasticity in every step and move- 
ment. ‘There the y2ars passed fleetingly end 
joyously, without shadow or cloud to disturb 
the serenity of their lives, and a kind provi- 
dence blessed their efforts and bestowed upon 
them more than ordinary favors. ‘heir pleas- 
ant home, fertile acres, kind friends and mu- 
tual helpfulness conspired to make their lives 
in realization all that early fancy had painted 
in youth-given colors. 

In the spring of 1856 they removed to the 
Salisbury homestead, a mile east of their form- 
er place on the same road, a hundred acres cf 
which they had purchased, giving their farm 
‘in the exchange, and which henceforth be- 
came their home, where four other children 
were born to them and where the remaining 
years of the lives of beth were passed, and 
whence they bcth were followed to their last 
resting places. ‘Ihe augmentztion of their 





—A copy of Elon G. Sallsbury’s re- 
cent volume has been recelyed. It is 
entitled “The Sallaburfan,’’ an hia- 
torical and genealogical story of the 
House of Salisbury, formerly of 
England and of the colony and state 
of Massachusetts, and for the past 

32 yeara of the town of Phelps. It 
comprises 228 pages, with index, and 
gives sketches of the family from the 
time of Willlam the Conqueror 
through the centuries in Old Eng- 
land, and from its adventin Amert- 
ca in 1630 to the present time. Two 
volumes upon the subject have al- 
ready been published, and the third 
{s under way. Coples of the vol- 
umes are to be found tn the leading 
historical, blographical and genea 
logical libraries of the United States, 
{neluding the Congressional Library 
at Washington and the New York 
} State Library at Albany, de, Mtg 
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acres, with the growth of their family of chil- 
dren and the increase of responsibility, added 
to their cares and labors, at the same time 
broadening and strengthening their characters 
and finding them fitted to meet every emer- 
gency with their customary readiness and fi- 
delity. Side by side for over forty-five years 
their lives moved on within their usual bounds, 
undistinguished by anything out of the ordi- 
nary routine of their circumstances and envi- 
ronment, discharging their duties day by day 
and living more and more for each other and 
for their children, in whom they felt a deeply- 
centering interest and anxious concern with 
the passing years. One by one they saw the 
children pass from beneath their roof, where 
they had been reared and nurtured, going 
their own ways with the companions of their 
choice ta make homes of their own, in obedi- 
ence to the higher mandates of life, and they 
began to realize us never before that the circle 
was gradually narrowing about them, and that 
life was becoming more retrospective. With 
| the outward changing relations toward their 
children by the severance of the immediate 
home ties, with the inroads made by death in 
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the family circle, with years of invalidism and 
physical suffering on the part of the mother 
and of corresponding anxiety on the father’s 
part, and with the natural infirmities of age 
and the enforced cessation from their wonted 
activities staring them in the face, they accept- 
ed the situation cheerfully and complacently, 
and continued to carry forward their parts in 
the drama of life with the same patience and 
heroism which had characterized their earlier 
years. : 

Their lives were distinguished by acts of 
self-denial and of true nobility of character all 
along the way, from the rocking of the cradle 
of their first born, from the watching by the 
bed sides of sickness and the loving ministra- 
tions, through ever changing vicissitudes, to 
the burial of their dead and the flight of their 
own spirits, by which all the ties of earth were 
severed. It was never too much for them to 
do every possible service for others; it was 
never too much to forego ease and pleasure 
that the ultimate good of those dependent up- 
op them might be subserved; it was never too 
much to sacrifice their immediate interests in 
order to further the well-being of those whose 
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needs they recognized as imperative; it was 
never too much to put themselves to discom- 
fort in order to contribute to the enjoyment of 
those about them; it was never too much to 
subordinate self in order to exalt and to serve 
those who were the objects of their concern 
and solicitude. ‘Their thoughts, all through 
the years of their activity, were diverted large- 
ly from themselves toward others, and the en- 
tire course of their lives was shaped by the 
principles which made fer unselfishness and 
the exemplification of the spirit of a noble 
humanity. 

The father was a man of medium stature, 
with a well developed physique and-a strong 
constitution, with erect figure, broad shoul- 
ders and moderate action, with fair complex- 
ion, grey eyes and brown hair, which silvered 
slowly with his years, wearing a full beard 
without mustache which whitened in early age, 
weighing about one hundred and fifty pounds 
in middle life, and possessing robust health 
until the end drew near. His temperament 
was sanguine rather than nervous, and his dis- 
position was even and cheerful, leading him 
to look upon life and its experiences in their 
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brightest aspects, and directing him into the 
ways of pleasant thought and conservative 
methods. His was a mind of close observa- 
tion, of quick discernment and of sound opin- 
ion. He was a considerable reader, so far 
as his circumstances permitted, and always 
kept himself posted on current events, main- 
taining a lively and intelligent interest in all 
public questions. His views were broad and 
comprehensive, although bounded by the con- 
victions of a cherished faith; his sentiments 
were dleep and tender, although held in more 
or less reserve; his affections were pure and 
reciprocal, although undemonstrative; his con- 
ception of duty was clear and uncompromis- 
ing; his judgment was logical and conserva- 
tive, and his sense of obligation was practical 
and unswerving. He was just and fair in his 
dealings, honorable and trustworthy in his 
transactions and reliable and faithful in all the 
relations of life. He was patient and affable, 
even under trial of irritating circumstances, 
and was always willing to sacrifice his personal 
interests and comfort for the sake of harmony 
and constituted order. He was temperate in 
habits and in language, methodical and clear 
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in thought, candid in expression of views, 
practical in plans of action and industrious 
and prudent in all the requirements of life. 
He was a faithful husband, a kind father, a 
good neighbor, an exemplary citizen and a no- 
ble man. 

In all the relations of life he was sincere, 
open-hearted and reliable. ‘Io meet him was 
to be inspired with respect and esteem for his 
personal qualities, to know him was to be pos- 
sessed with confidence in the uprightness of 
his character, and to have dealings with him 
was to be confirmed in the trustworthiness of 
his word and conduct. As a farmer he was 
practical and progressive, keeping pace with 
the times in ideas and methods, and exempli- 
fied his faith in the compensations of honest 
labor, to which he was seduously devoted, for 
he knew that, if he performed his part faith- 
fully and in gocd form, the Lord of the har- 
vests would reward him abundantly, as expe- 
rience often attested. He knew what it was 
to have hardened hands and browned fea- 
tures, but he esteemed them the insignia of an 
honorable calling. He was not ashamed of 
work, for by its products the interests of his 
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home were subserved and his family was sus- 
tained, and by it was signaled the discharge of 
his duties, in which he found both strength 
and inspiration. All through the years of his 
activity he was an industrious and hard-work- 
ing man, rising early in the morning in order 
.to begin the day aright, and took pleasure in 
seeing his plans mature under the labor of his 
hands. He understood the requirements of 
nature, as expressed in the conditions of the 
soil and in the sequence of the seasens, for 
the best products of the harvest, and was al- 
ways in fullest sympathy and accord with her 
moods. He wasa keen observer and the mas- 
ter of his environment, as exemplified -in the 
apptication of the most approved principles of 
husbandry, in growing grain, fruit and stock, 
and in the employment of the varied methods 
of farming, in which he delighted. His expe- 
tiences were formed ulong the lines of cevel- 
opment in farming imp!ements, with which he 
_ kept himself in cluse touch, ranging from the 
grain-cradle and scythe of his early manhood 
to the self-binding hirvester of his old age, 
and in the expansion cf methods, induced by 
the inventive genius of the times, to relieve 
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labor of its heaviest burdens and to exalt the 
vocation of the farmer. i 
As aman of affairs, his development with 
the passing years was along the higher lines 
of thought and experience. Being a careful 
reader and an accurate observer, he was well 
posted on public issues and conversant with 
the dominant questions of the hour. He was 
fair in his judgment and candid in his opin- 
ions of men and measures, and was always 
able to carry on an argument with more than 
ordinary clearness and force of logic. In pol- 
itics he was a democrat of the olden school, 
having cast his first presidential ballot in the 
candidacy of Martin VanBuren in 1840, and 
from the attainment of his majority until his 
death he never missed an election, even under 
the severest stress of circumstances. He was 
not particularly radical in his political views 
and propensities, although earnest and enthu- 
siastic in the support of the party with which 
he was always identified, for he regarded loy- 
alty to corporate parties as a cardinal virtue 
with all citizens and one of the duties of state. 
He was well read in the history and traditions 
of both the state and the nation, and in the 
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political annals of the country, and set much 
store by the leaders of the various eras, espe- 
cially those of his own faith, with whose lives, 
speeches and achievements he was more or 
less familiar. He watched the shifting of the 
scenes upon the political stage with an intelli- 
gent and sustaining interest, and though often 
disappointed by the defeat of his party at the 
polls, he never lost faith in the final triumph 
and perfect vindication of the principles of 
pure democracy, toward which he was pained 
sometimes to see his party leaders derelict 
and at enmity. It was a suurce of gratifica- 
tion to him that he had always discharged his 
political duties as a citizen of a great country, 
for he voted at fifteen presidential elections, 
and at every federal, state and town election 
for over fifty-eight consecutive years, a period 
covering the most vital epochs of our coun- 
try’s history, in which he displayed the ceep- 
est concern. In his citizenship he recognized 
his individual responsibility, and performed 
his part with consummate fidelity and in per- 
fect obedience to the dictates of conscience. 
As a man of family, he was sympathetic 
and generous to the point of indulgence, and 
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a pains-taking guardian and a good provider. 
Although he was not a strict disciplinarian in 
the home, the lines of obedience were drawn 
closely and his will and wishes were respected 
by the children as among the first of their fil- 
ial duties. He was tender-hearted in his pa- 
ternal ministrations, thoughtful and solicitous 
of the comfort and well-being of those com- 
mitted to his care, and fair and just in his 
treatment of them, without discrimination or 
partiality. It was never esteemed by him as 
an irksome task to forego a personal pleasure, 
or to put aside a particular work, in order to 
contribute to the demands of the children up- 
on his consideration at any time, or to assist 
the mother in the ceaseless rounds of her 
duties. He never considered it beneath his 
dignity to bear the children in his strong arms, 
to take them upon his knee, however weary, 
or to rock the cradle while the mother was 
_ busied with her household affairs, even to the 
extent of deferring the reading of his favorite 
newspaper, or of postponing some business 
matter which was pressing upon his immediate 
attention. His leisure time was spent at home, 
where he was always found, save as business 
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called him to town, where even then he rarely 
went unaccompanied by some member of the 
family. His presence at the table and at the 
fireside, at meal time and at the close of day, 
was as unfailing as the coming of the evening 
or as the succession of day and night, and his 
place was always filled with the whole-heart- 
edness of his nature. His whereabouts was 
determined at all times by the lines of duty, 
from the claims of morning chores about the 
farm and buildings, and the more serious la- 
bors of the work hours, to the home life at the 
falling of night’s curtain. His personality was 
an ever present factor of the home, almost al- 
ways in sight and never out of reach of every 
member, and his influence by precept and ex- 
ample in the line of industry, fidelity and de- 
votion became a vital and energizing force in 
the lives of those who were growing up about 
him. He participated in the joys and sorrows 
of the home, he saw its lights and shades, he . 
touched its heart throbs and his life ‘fibres 
were interwoven in the soul fabrics that were 
being shaped on the domestic loom before his 
eyes. He was a part, and an important part, 
of the home, and kis strong manhood, gentle 
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presence and quiet demeanor helpe:| to meuld 
the young lives of the household in character 
and conduct. 

Although he was never connected with any 
church association as a member, his religious 
natuce asserted itself in his faith, his life and 
his character. He believed in the mission and 
teachings ot the lowly Nazarene, and exempli- 
fied the principles of a broad Christianity in 
the higher pursuits of duty, in the intuitive 
promptings of his heart, in the benevolent ex- 
pressions of his conduct, in the lofty character 
of his ideals of life, in the purity of his senti- 
ments, in his love of home, of kin and of his 
fellowmén, and in his recognition of the claims 
of the Sabbath. His faith was distinguished 
by a large catholicity, and gave kim a favor- 
able inclination toward the tenets of the Uni- 
versalist Church, with whose doctrines he affil- 
iated more fully than with those of the old 
school Baptist denomination, under which he 
was trained in early life. He was not a regu- 
lar attendant upon church services, especially 


in his later years, more by reason of the irreg- , 


ularity of such ministrations in the neighbor- 
hood then of any lack of interest in spiritual 
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affairs, In earlier times, when services were 
maintained in the old Baptist meeting house 
of his fathers on Melvin Hill, he was more 
or less regular in attendance with his family, 
for some of the mcst vivid recollections of the 
writer’s- childhocd pertain to incidents at the 
meetings where he went with his parents, sil- 
ting on the men’s side cf the church, and 
where the hours were long and the preaching 
was of the most vigorous type. After the old 
socictty had passed out of existence, leaving 
no organization to take its place, and the ser- 
vices had become intermittent in character, he 
always manifested an interest by giving them 
his support and enccuragement and ty. help- 
ing the neighbors keep up the church edifice 
as long as he lived, although it had passed in- 
to astate of disuse many years befcre. He 
always favored the maintenance of Sundzy 
school in the neighSorhcod and encouraged 
his children to attend and to patronize such 


services as could be held, although ofien in- * 


frequent and irregular occurrence. In his Iat- 
er years, during the writer's college vacations, 
he oftentimes proposed on a Sunday morning 
that they hitch up the horse and go to church 
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at Clifton Springs, where a young and brill- 
jant Universalist preacher cccupied a pulpit, 
whose ministrations he enjcyed, and whete he 
served as escort to the son, leaving pleasant 
Memories to endure through time, by reason 
of such attendance. His thought and inter- 
est and his attitud2 and influence were on the 
right side, and he lived in the light and faith 
of his measure of the truth of christianity, as 
it obtained in the home lives of the old school 
Baptists and their descendants in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century, the spirit of 
which was deeply enyzrained in every fibre of 
his character, It was a stern faith, buttressed 


with works, in which the eternal Spirit of God 


wrought in the hearts and minds of men and 
gave them utterance and power. He was 
reared and lived in the inspiration of the faith 
and hope of his fathers, touched by the soften- 
ing influences of the new theology of his day, 
which tempered and colored his whole life and 
character, at once giving them a distinctive 
expression and imparting strength and vigor. 
‘he relations between him and the writer 
were always of the most delightful nature, and 
have been cherished among life's fondest re- 
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collections. Sympathetic and patient, he was 
always kind in word and act, willing to grant 
any reasonable request or favor, even though 
it involved a personal sacrifice, and exemplify- 
ing a helpful, loving and trustful spirit at all 
times. His disposition, in every relationship, 
was of akindly advising, encouraging and sus- 
taining character, which grew stronger and be- 
came more distinguished with the rapidly pass- 
ing years. An expression of confidence in the 
motives and purposes cf the ore wes reflected 
in his face and took form in his attitude and 
conduct in all transactions between them, from 
the time of the son’s early school days to the 
last moment of their meeting on earth, anda 
modest pride in the boy’s achievements was 
always manifested in an appreciative, inoffen- 
sive and harmless manner, which became fac- 
tors of great significance in the younger life 
and sanctified every relationship. ‘To be car- 
tied in his strong arms, when physical condi- 
tions necessitated his protection and care, was 
no less assuring than the proffer and granting 
of his services of all kinds, which distinguish- 
ed his entire life, for all his acts were prompt- 
ed by the one spirit and were of the same sig- 
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nificance and import. ‘lhe writer came to re- 
alize fully that his wants and needs were never 
disregarded or supplied in a perfunctory man- 
ner, and that there was at least one person, 
both competent and willing to perform any es- 
sential service, to whom he might go for sym- 
pathy and help at all times, and under the 
Most trying circumstances he has never been 
disappointed or deceived by either word or 
deed, or left in doubt for a moment as to what 
were his thought, feeling and disposition. In 
the recollections of the son, no unkind or se- 
vere word was ever spoken to him by the fa- 
ther, in rebuke or reproach, and never did the 
father refuse to grant any request within his 
power, or display other qualities than those of 
a devoted, trustful and tender-hearted parent. 
Whatever courtesy he showed toward the son, 
small or great, as boy, youth or man of matur- 
er years, was bestowed with an unchanging 
degree of cordiality and cheerfulness, with the 
same confiding whole-heartedness and with 
the same sense cf satisfaction in having done 
something for that one’s comfort, interest or 
well-being. ‘lhe impressions which he made 
-by his ministrations were of the most tender, 
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abiding and assuring nature, such as tend to 
produce the best results in the heart and mind 
of the beneficiary, to inspire to higher ideals 
of conduct and character, and to discredit and 
overshadow the lower motives. ‘Ihe trend of 
the relations of the two had ever been to raise 
the standards of life, to deepen its seriousness 
and sacredness, and to make for better and 
higher aims and nobler achievements. ‘The 
heritage which the father léit to the son, in 
matters of character and principle, exemplified 
by his relationship, has been beyond estimate, 
and his bestowments in courtesies and privi- 
leges, which were conferred with large pa- 
tience, loving indulgence, deep sympathy, en- 
during faith and far-sighted vision, have both 
enriched and enlarged that life more fully and 
more satisfactorily than could have been done 
in any other way. ‘I'he heavy drafts upon his 
resources, during the college and school years 
of the son, were met promptly and cheerfully, 
for he believed it to be the best investment he 
could make for his future, for which, with all 
its attendant domestic economies, he never 
seemed to entertain a momentary thought of 
regret, esteeming that the proper use of the 
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advantages, which his efforts afforded, was an 
adequate and satisfactory compensation. ‘The 
estimation that he made of the value of his 
services was not by the measurement stand- 
ard of material things, for his actions sprang 
from deeper and purer motives, and were the 
expressions of his heart, that beat not for itself 
alone but for those who were dependent upon 
him and were bound to him by ties of love. 
When ke said that the son had never spoken 
an unkind word to him, or had treated him 
with any disrespect, he merely gave expression 
to the reflexion of his own generous and kind- 
ly disposed nature, and the writer indulges 
the hope that he was not deceived, but rather 
that he saw the fruition of his labor and care, 
the realization of his expectations and the ful- 
fillment of his dreams, as something of a com- 
pensation, meager though it be, for the devo- 
tion and self-denial so cheerfully and heartily 
displayed, without a murmur or a regret all 
through the flight of years. 

‘The mother of the family, whose life, char- 
acter and achievements are of the largest pos- 
sible concern in this narrative, as the helpmate 
of the head of the household and the guardian 
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of the home in all its activities and relations 
and interests, in its purity and progress, was a 
woman of good form and stature, of medium 
height, weighing in early life a hundred and 
fifty pounds, with fair complexion and bright 
black eyes, and with soft raven hair which lost 
but little of its distinctive color with the pass- 
ing years. She was of a nervous tempera- 
ment, quick and energetic in her movemetts. 
She was easy and graceful in manner, though 
diffident to a large degree, neat in appearance 
and dress, dignified in air, and winning and 
impressive in personality. She had a well- 
poised mind, discerning, reflective and logical, 
and was a careful reader and a keen observer. 
Her native intellectuality was extraordinarily 
acute for a person of her early advantages, for 
her educational privileges were limited to the 
commonr country school, in which the highest 
attainments were expressed by the mastery of 
the old English reacer, Daboll’s arithme:ic 
and the principles of penmanship, with a daily 
reading of the Bible. It was the ambition and 
yearning desire of her girlhood to acquire a 
liberal education, for which she possessed ev- 
ery pre-requisite and had laid a good founda- 
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tion, for she had soon mastered the elemen- 
tary courses that were taught in the school, 
being quick to learn, diligent in application 
and of a retentive memory, but was compelled 
to forego the larger privileges of the young 
ladies’ seminary, a then notable institution at 
Leroy, near which her parents resided, be- 
cause her father did not think it necessary for 
a girl to receive such an education, and partly 
because her parents did not believe that her 
physical health gave sufficient warrant for the 
close application it would impose, although 
he was abundantly able to provide the means 
and the family had no need of her services, 
and although it was within easy reach, for she 
could have pursued her studies and lived at 
home. It was the great disappointment of her 
girlhood life to relinquish the advantages of 
the training in such an institution, which meant 
so much for her. although she was an apt 
scholar and touk the lead among her mates in 
the classes, for she was always prepared with 
the lessons and was commonly designated as 
the best pupil in the school, to whom the task 
was often assigned by the teacher to prepare 
copy-books for others and to hear recitations 
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in the classes of smaller children, 2s well as 
to be called upon to solve difficult problems 
and to give answers to the more abstruse 
questions which often came up for consider- 
ation in the course of her school days, in all 
of which she distinguished herself with unus- 
ual honors, and won the esteem of her teach- 
ers and the regard of her associates. She had 
a natural affinity for music, of which she was 
particularly fond and for which she possessed 
considerable talent and had an accurate ear 
and a good voice. Although untrained in the 
art, save as acquired in the old-time singing 
schools, she sang with rare sweetness and mel- 
ody and effect, and her singing, while at her 
duties about the house, was like that of the 
birds of the grove, an expression of gladness, 
in its spontaneity and tenderness, causing one 
to pause and listen to the snatches of hymn or 
song that for the moment engaged her feelings 
and thoughts. Her lullaby songs at the cra- 
dle-side in the dusk of evening, with the fire- 
light gleaming in the room, hold a place in 
the memories of childhood which nothing can 
dislodge, and her singing in the choir of the 
‘Melvin Hill Church has a distinctive sphere 
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among the more vivid recollections of boy- 
hood. Song was in her heart, imparting qual- 
ity to her life and tone to her emotions, as a 
factor of her spiritual nature, and gave expres- 
sion to her sense of happiness, to her con- 
sciousness of hope and to the beautiful phases 
of her character, as well as direction and effi- 
cacy to her power and influence in the home. 
The energy and aspirations of her soul and 
the sober reflections of her mind were embod- 
ied in rhythm and cadence, which left upon 
those about her an assuring, helpful and up- 
lifting impression. When in later years her 
voice failed h2r and she could no longer sound 
a note, music, both vocal and instrumental, 
continued to be a source of comfort and cheer 
through her remaining days, and she found 
delight and consolation in hearing others aug 
the famitiar gospel hymns, her favorite one be- 
ing “Sod be with you til we meet again,” 
which always seemed to strike a responsive 
and sympathetic chord of her beiag. 

She was a home-body of the most delicate 
domestic intuitions and instinets, alert, dis- 
cerning and responsive, to whom her home 
was a haven, a castle, a throne. She was of a 
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cheerful disposition, of easy adaptability, of 
unwearying patience and of unselfish devo- 
tion. She was familiar with all the require- 
ments of a housewife and mother, to whom 
duties were not irksome, hours of toiling and 
planning were not burdensome and anxieties 
and cares were not unknown. She was able 
to accomplish a large amount of work in a re- 
markably brief time, with comparative ease, 
without confusion and without ostentation, to 
cook and to sew and to spin, and to look after 
the needs of her children, and yet have time 
to read and to entertain her friends by virtue 
of her rare executive talent, which converted 
her household affairs to simple order and me- 
chanical routine, so that they seemed to work 
themselves out by natural sequence. Her 
family was always well provided for, and the 
necessities Qf all who were dependent upon 
her ministrations were met, to the end that 
cleanliness, healthfulness and discipline be- 
came characteristic features of her household 
management. Prudence, economy, watchful- 
ness and industry distinguished her domestic 
government, contributing to the thrift and the 
happiness cf their home relations and to the 
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well-being and instruction of the young lives 
growing up about them, to whom such object 
lessons by precept and example were of large 
value. She could make a garment with the 
skill of a tailor, prepare a meal with the art of 
a professional cook, treat cases of sickness 
with the intelligence of a physician and the 
gentleness of a trained nurse, direct the minds 
of her children with the efficiency of a teacher, 
plan her household work with the tact of a 
military leader, harness and drive a horse with 
the correctness and expedition of a jockey, lay 
out a garden with the.taste of an expert hor- 
ticulturist, milk a cow or do out-of-docr chores 
with the execution of a man of affairs, enter- 
tain her friends and act the part of an accom- 
plished hostess with ease and naturalness, and 
in a manner in keeping with the quietness and 
reserve of her nature and inthe grace and 
graciousness of her character. ‘here seemed 
to be nothing within her sphere beycnd the 
. possibilities of her attainment, and nothing in 
which she could not do well, She was as re- 
-sourceful, in her environment, as a success- 
ful general must needs be on the battle-field, 
yet without giving any evidence of a conscious 
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sense of her powers and talent, or showing a 
touch of vanity. She was always at her best, 
even under the greatest stress of circumstan- 
ces, and was perfectly innocent of any thought 
of self or of any demonstration for mere effect. 
She had perfect command of herself at all 
times, and was the master of the situation, 
whatever the emergency or wherever necessity 
demanded her presence and service, in sick- 
‘ness or in health, in joy or in sorrew, or under 
favorable or adverse conditions. Her dispc- 
sition and spirit accorded with the circumsten- 
ces, by which at any moment she was involv- 
ed, and kept her in sympathy with those with 
whom she came in contact, quickening her 
thought, firing her zeal, buoying up her ener- 
gies, shaping her conduct and coloring her life 
in its every fibre. She was her true self et all 
times, in its fullness and richness, in its ampli- 
tude and sweep and in its cepih and beauty. 
Her life was lived in the light, finding its best 
expression in its exemplification toward those 
to whom she was related and with whom she 
came into more than ordinary contact. 
As wife, mother, duughter, sister, neighbor 
and friend, she exemplified the highest char- 
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acteristics, the purest intuitions and the nob- 
lest virtues. She was always of the same 
thoughtful, considerate and gentle disposition. 
As wife, true, helpful and resourceful, she so 
inwrought herself in the fabric of the very 
being of her husband, that, when she passed 
away, it seemed to him as though all for which 
life was worth living had vanished into air; as 
mother, tender, sympathetic and loving, she 
took up the burdens of her children and made 
their lives a large part of her own, tempering 
them, coloring them and entering into their 
secret springs of action, until her personality 
became a potent factor in the development of 
their characters; as daughter and sister, duti- 
ful and affectionate, she entertained and man- 
ifested a deep and respectful love for her pa- 
rents, which showed itself in kind acts and in 
gentle ministrations, and an appreciative and 
devout regard for her brothers and sisters, of 
whose claims for filial service she was never 
‘unmindful; as neighbor and friend, she was al- 
‘ways the same considerate, kind-hearted and 
‘benevolent woman, esteemed by all of whatso- 
‘ever rank and station with whom she came to 
sustain any relationship, for no one presumed 
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to question her motives, to criticise her con- 
duct, to disparage her acts, or to distrust her 
sincerity. In every relation of life she was 
eminently sincere. sympathetic, free-hearted 
and open-handed, whom to meet was to re- 
spect and honor and whom to know was to 
love. She lived a quiet and unostentatious 
life, pure in motive, simple in faith, deep in 
feeling, strong in spirituality, rich in gentle- 
‘ness, unfaltering in faithfulness and abundant 
in good works. She moved among the mem- 
bers of her family and her friends in an at- 
mosphere that emanated from her own person- 
ality, and shed a radiance along her pathway, 
the trend of which none could fail to discern. 
Her life was the exemplification to a high de- 
gree of the Christ-taught principles, in which 
she found both joy and inspiration. 

In the routine of her domestic life, with all 
its repressions and restrictions, she found con- 
tentment and pleasure. She knew what it was 
to work hard, to rise early and pursue the 
endless rounds of household duties far into 
the night, to have her hands filled and her 
shoulders burdened with family cares, to plan 
and to execute according to the circumstances 
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of the hour and to adjust herself to the con- 
ditions by which she was environed. No task 
was too trivial to be ignored, and none was 
too arduous to dispirit or appall her. She was 
equal to every occasion, and measured her 
strength, not by her feelings, but by her sense 
of duty and her love of home. Method and 
system ran through all her work and enabled 
her to achieve large results in little time, with- 
out friction and without commotion. Her 
home and its inmates were the objects of her 
first attention and consideration, to whose in- 
terests she was ardently devoted. In health 
and.in sickness her devotion to her family was 
unfailing, and in the bestowal of her affections 
she was impartial and indiscriminating. She 
ruled in accordance with the dictates of love, 
by the principles of which the forces of her 
life were molded and directed. Next to her 
own children, she was devoutly attached to 
her father and mother and to her kith and kin, 
whose claims upon her affections and regards 
were never questioned or discredited. ‘The 
sudden death of her mother, during her early 
married life, was one of her first and deepest 
sorrows, which was equalled only by that of. 
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her own children in subsequent years, and 
served to bind closer to her heart her aging 
father, for whose welfare in his declining days 
she was especially solicitous. So strenuous 
and so exacting were the lines of duty, as ac- 
cepted by her, and so lightly did she regard 
her own limitations in physical strength and 
capacity of endurance, that her health, which 
once seemed equal to every demand and 
emergency, was gradually undermined, and 
she became more or less of an invalid during 
the last seventeen years of her life, although 
at no long period unable to direct her house- 
hold affiairs by the sheer power of her will, 
sustained by an indomitable vitality. She 
could not be persuaded, however much she 
suffered from physical infirmities, that she was 
incapacitated from pursuing her usual rounds 
by any perceptible weakening of her bodily 
functions, and gave up at the last when nature 
refused any longer to sustain her otherwise 
unconquerable energy and purpose of mind. 
She possessed a clearly defined realizing sense 
of her place and mission in the world and in 
the household, and in the fullest consciousness 
of the obligations of her trust, assumed in the 
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days of her young womanhood, she never fail- 
ed. to discharge her duties to the highest de- 
gree, and never yielded to any temporary in 
disposition, but continued faithful to her trust 
to the end, unmindful of her personal discom- 
forts and altogether oblivious of seif from the 
beginning to the close of her ministrations. 
Uncomplairing and unwearying, without any 
thought of her personal needs to the neglect 
of the interests of her home, she toiled om 
through the years of her life,: living for those 
whom she loved and for whose well-being her 
vital forces were employed, until exhaustion 
came as the angel of her relief and release. 
She. died, as she had lived, in the conscious- 
ness of having done every possible service for 
others, in obedience to the higher promptings 
of her heart, and her path was strewn with the 
good deeds which she counted as of no merit 
to herself. 
- The principles of her character were deeply 
grounded in an essentially religious nature, to 
which all the sentiments and impulses of her 
life-were responsive. She was reared and liv+ 


ed.in the Christian faith, in its simplicity and 


verity,.and- exemplified her acceptance of the 
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standard of life set by the Master. She was 
abundantly versed in the Bible, and its narra- 
tive was to her a familiar story. Its teachings 
had been incorporated in the very fibre of her 
mind, and gave direction and force to the im- 
pulses of her heart. She walked in the faith 
and clung to the hope of the children of God. 
She was a devoted attendant upon church ser- 
vices in early life, and an appreciative partici- 
pant in its ministrations in recognition of its 
spiritual claims and in the comfort and conso- 
lation’ of its endowment, although denied its 
privileges in later years by reason of her fam- 
ily cares and of the irregularity of public wor- 
ship in the vicinity of her home. She made 
her faith a living potentiality, which, while 
foregoing the enjoyment and profit of church 
services, showed itself in the solicitude she ex- 
pressed for the spiritual well-being of her chil- 
dren, by keeping them in the Sunday schools, 
by encouraging them to attend religious meet- 
ings whenever occasion afforded and by sup- 
plying them with good books, including copies 
of the new testament scriptures and pictures 
on Biblical subjects. Her spiritual vision was 
clear, and her faith and hope in the promises 
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of immortality were beautifully and effectively 
expressed in many ways, especially at the 
death beds of her children and in the linger- 
ing of her own life on the borderland of the 
grave. Her assurance to the dying members 
of her family was that she should meet them 
soon, when their suffering and troubie would 
be over, and she shared, as if by inspiration, 
in the rapture of their departure into the new 
life. Although she herself faced death at fre- 
quent intervals during her later years, when 
her physicians entertained no hope of her re- 
covery, she had no fear or solicitude regard- 
ing life’s dissolution, and no serious thought 
about her departure upon the bourne, from 
which no one has ever returned, save for the 
temporal interests of those whom she was 
compelled to leave behind, and out of consid- 
eration for the depeadence upon her of those 
to whom she ministered. ‘Ihe spirit of sub- 
lime faith and trust and her gentle submissive- 
ness to the will of the Lord fortified her to 
meet the ordeals, through which she passed, 
at the most trying moments, and blended the 
joys and sorrows of life into perfect form and. 
symmetry. 
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‘In all respects she was the light and the life 
of the home, the luminary about which every 
interest of the household centered, and by 
whose attractive ferce all its members were 
kept in place and made to move in their re- 
spective orbits with order and precision. She 
herself was the very embodiment of order and 
orderliness, as exemplified in her dress and 
her personal appearance, in the arrangements 
of her house, in the dispatch of her work and 
in the care and training of her children. In 
some way when she was about, even although 
invalidated in body, everything went right, 
and her spirit of patience and sense of har- 
mony, in the dullest of routine, dominated in 
the conduct of her household, as in the con- 
trol of the materia! affairs of her home. Her 
presence was a comfort and an inspiraticn, 
rather than a restraint, in the playroom or in 
the sickroom, by reason of her abiding symp- 
thy and interest, and her gentle touch, kind 
voice and expressive countenance were 2ssur- 
ances of her love that were quickly and in- 
Sstinctively discerned. Wherever she went, 
sunshine and cheer cn: kope were diffused 
by reason of the immediate influence of -her 
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personality upon those about her, which none 
failed to detect, and her temporary retirement 
from the activities of the home was like hiding 
the face of the sun at mid day, while her death 
brought in its train a gloom and a sense of 
loss, which nothing could dispel. 

She pussessed a singuiarly sensitive nature, 
which seemed to take cognizance of all that 
transpired about her, subjecting her to every 
physivlogical and psychological impression. 
Her intuitions were most delicately adjusted, 
and had much to do with her thought and ac- 
tion. She took into account, as it were by in- 
stinct, the quality of mind and heart of the 
persons, with whom she happened to sustain 
any relationship, and governed herself in word 
and conduct with due consideration for their 
feelings. She did not allow herself to speak 
to anyone on a subject that would be offensive, 
by suggestion or otherwise, but whenever 
an unpleasant topic obtruded itself she would 
turn it aside with a remarkable degree of deli- 
cacy and Geftness. She seemed to distinguish 
at once between what would be agreeable and 
disagreeable to her friends, and was never ac- 
cused of wounding another’s feelings need- 
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lessly, or of participating in any conversation 


_ of an ambiguous character, but rather in her 


conduct toward them she was controlled by a 
high regard for their interest and comfort and 
by a keen sense of proprieties, with the intui- 
tions of a true lady. She had the power of 
interpreting the thoughts of others, by read- 
ing instinctively in their faces and in their lan- 
guage what was best in their hearts to which 
to address herself, with unconscious grace and 
telling effect. She was to all the good angel, 
whose presence by its very sensitiveness ad- 
justed itself to the demands of the moment 
and appealed to the best thoughts, desires 
and purposes of those with whom she came in 
contact. She would not allow herself to think 
unkindly of another, much less purposely in- 
spire or foster infeliciteus sentiments in the 
minds of others. Everything with which she 
came in touch made upon her soul an instan- 
taneous impression, which was quickly inter- 
preted by the high moral intuitions of her na- 
ture, and at the same time her conduct con- 
formed to the conditions which made sunshine 
of shadows and turned the dross of life into 
gold. Upon these principles alone may be 
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explained the influence and power she exerted 
in whatsoever circle she was found, and the 
love and esteem which every touch of her life 
seemed to awaken, and which every circum- 
stance served to sustain. Her’s was the ex- 
emplification of the Christ-life to a degree that 
demonstrated its quality and potency as a su- 
preme factor in human exverience. 

The relations of the mother and the writer 
were always of the most cordial and sympa- 
thetic nature. From his earliest recollections 
her interest in his comforts and enjoyments, 
in his pursuits and studies, and in kis attain- 
ments and successes, of which she took the 
fullest cognizance, was unabated all through 
the years, and revealed itself in every act and 
expression of her life toward him. In her 
ministrations she never failed to anticipate his 
desires and to gratify nis wishes, as if by an 
instinctive consultation with his heart and 
mind at their best estate. She seemed to ad- 
dress herself to his higher and purer aspira- 
tions, and by her moral sympathy and support, 
and by all available means at her command, 
to sustain and to fortify him in his efforts and 
endeavors. When a boy at home, his wants 
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were lovingly supptied, his faults were gently 
corrected, his burdens of duty were made 
easy, and his life was given an impulse and an 
uplift from which there was no danger of its 
recession. Her ministrations and sclicitude 
during leng pericds of sickness and helpless- 
ness were deeply impressed upon the tablets of 
his childhood memory, and served to spiritual- 
ize the afflictions of his early years. ‘I'he pa- 
tience and gentleness of the mother were nev- 
er wearied with the care and burden which his 
life imposed upon her, but his conditicn cf 
dependence seemed rather to intensify her 
love, to quicken her devotion and to sustain 
her spirit through those trying and uncertain 
years. ‘lo her pains-taking ministrations and 
faithful attention to his needs he is happy to 
ascribe a large measure of his subsequent res- 
toration. As a young man, he found in her a 
sympathizing and trustful friend to whom he 
could go for encouragement and advice, and 
whose presence was <n inspiration, a comfort 
and an assurance which nothing else afforded. 
In his student life, of the character and suc- 
cess of which much was due to her plannirg 
and execution, her sustaining grace was pre- 
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eminent. She would allow nothing to inter- 
fere with his studies, or to interrupt his intel- 
lectual pursuits, upon which, she knew, the 
happiness and success of his subsequent life 
would depend, and accordingly she spared no 
effort to contribute to the attainment of his 
scholastic ambition, which he had derived from 

er by natural inheritance. Her letters to 
him, in his far-away separation, were full of 
love and encouragement and sympathy, and 
- her greetings and her partings, as he came and 
went at vacation times, were expressive of an 
undying interest in his welfare, which words 
were. incompetent to embody or convey. In 
his later life she remained steadfast in her de- 
votion, displaying the same spirit of interest 
and trustfulness, which cistinguished the atti- 
tude and expression of her entire life in its re- 
Jations toward him. In all his recollections, at 
once both vivid and unfading, she never spoke 
- to him unkindly; she was never harsh, critical 
or severe in her dealings with him; she never 
appeared inconsiderate or thoughtless regard- 
ing his feelings at any time or in any place; 
she never manifested a lack of confidence in 
him, or seemed to distrust his acts or motives; 
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sbe never assumed any attitude toward him, 
or displayed ary qualities of heart and mind, 
other than those of a patient, sympathetic, lov- 
ing and trustful mother, whose devotion and 
helpfulness the son hopes he always appreciat- 
ed and tried to merit, and whose love and 
faith in his behalf were not bestowed in vain. 
To her gentle training and influence, next to 
the sustaining grace of the Lord, ke ascribes 
the bent and genius of his character, as ex- 
pressed in the development of ail the attri- 
butes that make life worth living, and to her 
memory he offers the loving tribute of a heart 
which drew its kindling fires from her unself- 
ish, consecrated and unwearying life, meagre 
though that offering may be, as measured by 
the gifts she had brought to the altar of that 
home, upon which she sacrificed all that she 
possessed, in the spirit of love and without the 
thought of worldly commendaticn or reward. 
Thus the lives of this father and mother, 
within the environment of the home they had 
established and during the many years of va- 
ried experience, moved together side by side, 
through which ran the fidres of mutual confi- 
dence and hope. of assurance aud satisfaction. 
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like scarlet threads, binding them closer as 
the decades passed and holding them in se- 
rene equipuise. After a period of nearly forty 
six years of happy martial relations, the moth- 
er passed away, while the father, in full con- 
sciousness of his loss, lingered nine years long- 
er in inconsolable bereavement, at last to meet 
his companion and those of the household, 
who had gone before, in a happy re-union. 
‘rhus the home, builded cn the hither side of 
the river of Death, was transferred with all its 
belongings of any value to the other side, 
where eternal day of joy and gladness reigns 
supreme, and where the departed await the 
coming of those who still linger along the pil- 
grim ways of life. 

‘The old homestead may remain ard en-roof 
other lives, but the light of its hearthstune has 
been extinguished, and the sweet voices of old 
beneath its eaves have been stilled. Its acres 
may be tilled by other hands, but so far as old 


associations are concerned its increase counts - 


for nothing. Its once familiar objects may be- 
come strange, because those with whom they 
were associated «end identified, and of whom 
they were a living part, have passed away, 
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That which the hands of the departed had cre- 
ated and sustained, for noble purposes. stands 
out in its desolation like the dismantled col- 
umns of a once beautiful temple, to tell the 
tale of its past in saddened language, though 
owls may screen themselves and utter their 
plaintive cries within its walls and bats may 
flit through its corridors at eventide, and yet 
the most enduring menument erected to their 
Memory is not found in the crumbling works 
of their material hands, to which they devoted 
proper time and consideration and which they 
employed wisely for the highest purposes, but 
in those immaterial creations which perish not 
with the using. It is not the monolith in the 
cemetery, on which their names are engrav- 
ed, that bears the truest record of their lives 
and perpetuates most effectually the best im- 
pression of their genius and character, but it 
is the hearts of the living, whom they toiled 
for and cherished in life, that offer their trib- 
ute of love and bear an undying testimony of 
remembrance, which neither time nor circum- 
stance can abate or discredit, and of which the 
angels in heaven will take cognizance before 
the throne of God, when the world shall have 
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passed away and the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll, and when the faithful ones 
of earth shalt be called upon to receive their 
reward for deeds done in the body, for sacri- 
fices performed, for self Cenials practiced, for 
spontaneous outpourings of heart and life for 
the good of others, without limitations and 
without restrictions. hen, when the day of 
final restitution shall come, will the signifi- 
cance of the home, which the twain establish- 
ed and maintained through changing vicissi- 
tudes, be-more fully comprehended; then will 
the-light fall more brightly and serenely upon 
the memory of its founders, with quickening 
‘power and effect; then will the conscious sense 
of the service, whose distinction was the offer 
of a cup of cold water to a thirsting and fever- 
parched life, possess the minds and hearts 
of the beneficiaries more completely, when all 
shall join the angels in expressions of praise 
and gratitude. Until then the measure of ap- 
preciation of their lives must abide in human 
language, feebly employed, crudely applied 
and imperfectly apprehended, even until the 
Master shall say tu them: Come hither, and 
take the places prepared for you, for when 
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those who were committed to your care were 
ahungered you gave them meat, when they 
were athirst you gave them drink, when they 
were naked you clothed them, when they were 
ill you ministered unto them, when they were 
distressed in body, mind or soul, you comfort- 
ed them, when they went astray you dealt gen- 
tly and kindly with them, restoring them to 
the right way, for they who have done such 
things to the least in his kingdom, in his name, 
have served the Lord of Hosts in full measure 
and in an acceptable menner, and they shall 
receive their reward according to the eae 
of God. 











THE HOME CIRCLE. 


NIGHT children came into the home dut- 
ing-a period of twenty-three yezrs, but 

at the arrival of the last one the two oldest 
members had already taken their departure 
and established homes of their own. ‘The first 
two children born to the parents were daugh- 
ters, and then, after an interval of five years, 
came the succession cf five sons, the average 
difference of whose ages was about two years, 
followed -after a period of nine years by the 
advent of another daughter. By the long pe- 
riod, covered by the arrival of the children, the 
family circle was k2pt young in its personnel, 
though the shifting phuses of age were pass- 
ing across its dial plate. ‘he mother was 
twenty-four years of age at the birth of her 
oldest child, and forty-seven at that of her 
youngest, the father being three years her sen- 
ior, and their lives were kept comparatively 
youthful by the continued presence. of young 
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children in the heme during so many years, 
thus preserving the family circle against stilt- 
ed age in its freshness and vivacity for an un- 
usually long pericd of time. ‘Ihe changes and 
disintegrations came slowly, as one by one the 
members dropped quietly out of the circle, in 
obedience to the call of ceath or of duty else- 
where, as the years produced their narrow- 
ing effects. It was not until comparative age 
had come upon them, that the home circle had 
been drawn closely abeut them, circumscribing 
their lives and affoiding evidence of the shift- 
ing phases of the family relations which they 
had created and sustained for su long a time. 
The children had come and gone, the’ oldest 
attaining to the distinctive title of grandmcth- 
er and the youngest being on the verge of her 
majority, while the parents retained their pta- 
ces in the household, thus indicating the scope 
and range of the home I:fe and tie period of 
its duration. Each member of the family held 
a distinctive place in the home circle, main- 
taining his or her just relations, and was wel- 
comed upon arrival and moutned on depar- 
ture, thus all perfurming their respective parts 
in throwing rays of light or in casting shadows 
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across the threshold, as they came and went. 
Each one had his or her functions to perform, 
and all discharged their respective duties along 
individual lines, some for a longer and others 
for a shorter period, some nearer at hand and 
others at a remoter distance, yet none at any 
time becoming unmindful of their relationship 
to the home or forgetful of their parts in the 
circle in which they had been created and sus- 
tained. 

Emity AuGcustTa was the first-born of the 
household, whose advent occurred on August 
8th, 1846, two years and more after the mar- 
tiage of the parents. She was a strong and 
healthy child, of vigorous and rapid growth, 
and in time was sent to the district school on 
Melvin Hill, where she made good progress in 


her studies, displeying an independent turn of ~ 


mind and developing into a robust girl, more 
fond of play than of books. She was inclined 
to‘stoutness of figure, fullness ot features and 
slowness of motion, and had black eyes and 
hair, with a dark complexion of the brunette 
type. She was largely of pklegmatic temper- 
ament, and was disposed to treat lightly the 
cares of her girlhood life, discharging its duties 
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with lightness of heart and with the accom- 
paniment of song. Although und2monstrative 
in conduct toward those absut her, she was 
dutiful and respectful in all hzr relations, but 
the general expression of her disposition was 
an implied preference to be waited upon ra- 
ther than to put herseif to any inconvenience 
to serve others in an ordinary capacity. She 
was not easily annoye?, provoked or angered, 
as she was wont to look upon the bright side 
of things, to take nv notice of the differences 
which might assert themselves in her child- 
hood and girlhocd associaticns, and to forget 
quickly any grievance which might arise. As 
a girl she was not disposed to take matters of 
home or of school discipline with undue se- 
riousness, and the impressions of duty and 
care upon her mind came and went without 
leaving any trac2s of troubl2 or preducing 
mental perturbations of any kind. In her 
_ younger life she dispiayed the qualities of a 
contented nature, cure'ess and thoughtless of 
the morrow, without the acute censitiveness of 
her mother, taking the werld of her being as 
she found it, although becoming more exact- 

ing and particular as the years passed. Asa 
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young lacy she was fond of scciety, loved 
dress and courted attention. Ske formed ac- 
quaintances and made friends easily, but not 
those of an intimate and absorbing character 
to whom she felt bound by any particular ties, 
and maintained an independent spirit in all 
her relations. 

On December 27th, 1865, she was married 
to Edward F. Marsh, the son of a neighbor, 
the Rev. L. D. Chase officiating at the home 
of her parents, in the presence of the members 
of the two families. After spendiny a year or 
more at the home of the husband’s parents, 
where their first child was born, the young 
couple settled upon a faim of one hundred 
acres, a part of the criginal Marsh homestead, 
which had been given by the fether to the son, 
all stocked and equipped for beginning life's 
work, the house having been furnished by the 
parents of the young wife. Under such favor- 
able auspices their home life began, amidst a 
pleasant environment, where they lived for 
twenty-four yeas, effering an open door and 
a generous hospitality to kin and friends. ‘lhe 
young wife was a good housekeeper, and pre- 
sided over her household affairs in a painstak- 
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ing and untiring manner, giving to the cares 
of her home her best thoughi and energy. In 
time they removed to the village of Phelps, to 
spend the remaining days of their lives, leav- 
ing to others the burdenscme farm work which 
they had borne so long. ‘lheir family corsist- 
ed of two children, son and daughter, Estelle 
Augusta and Fred Salisbury, born respectively 
in November, 1866, and January, 1869, both 
of whom were married in time end reared 
families of their own. 

Jane ANN, the second child of the Salis- 
bury household, was born en ‘luesday, Octo- 
ber rath, 1847, and was called Janey by the 
fami'y and Jennie by her friends, her first 
name being that of a maternal aunt and grand 
mother. She was a healthy and vigorous 
child, with fair complexion, brown hair and 
blue eyes, and was quiet in demeanor, affec- 
tionate and gentle in dispositicn, thoughtful in 
ways beyond her years, and of a sanguine tem- 
perament. In her growth she gave evidence, 
beyond her years, cf a considerete turn of 
mind and cf a self-sucrificing spirit, maturing 


rapidiy and becoming established in qualities ~ 


of mind and heart, and. displayed the traits of 
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a beautiful womanly character while in her 
early teens, Loving and trustful, her contro!- 
ing impulse was to be heipful to those avout 
her, and her intuitions were domestic and 
home-centered. Fondly attached to all that 
was homeful in nature and sentiment, her life 
and devction were ccnczecrated to ker father 
and mother with holy cffection, and found ex- 
pression in all that w.s dear to them, welcom- 
ing each new advent to the home with the ce- 
light of an elder sister, end cating for them 
with an instinctive motherly love. She attend- 
ed the district school with her sister, acquir- 
ing knowledge easily and retentively, and 
quickly attained to the estate of young we- 
manhood. She was not given to dress or to 
demonstration of any character, although al- 
ways presenting a neat and attractive appear- 
ance and acting the part of a true lady to the 
manner born. Society had no particular and 
. enticing charms for her, and the gaieties of life 
ma:le no impressionable appeal to her affec- 
tions. Diffident by nature, she shrunk from 
attention, and in her manner and conversa- 
tion, as well as in thought and temper, she 
was the embodiment cf modesty and of gocd 
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taste and the model of propriety and of good 

ense, withcut a showing of prudishness or cf 
self-consciousness. In was more to her liking 
to be at home with her mother, to assist in dis- 
charging the household duties rather than to 
participate in social funeticns with her young 
friends, “without being unnzturel and discour- 
teous. Her ycung lite wes a beautiful one in 
its phases of growth, in its lines of develop- 
Ment, in its pusity cr character, in its attech- 
ments, in its impulses, in its expressions and 
in its attainments du1ing her girlhood years. 
She was of medium height, slender in figure, 
graceful in movement, easy in manner and 
tasteful in dress, possessing the qualities of 
industry, patience and tact. 

On July 27th, 1864, when less than eighteen 
years of age, she wis married to W. H. Gates, 
who had been a teacher for several terms in 
the district school which she attended, the 
Rev. Charles E. Votgy, pasior of the Baptist 
Church at Phelps, perferming the nuptial cer- 
emony at the bride's home, where the newly 
married twain residid for a time, while the 
husband taught school at Melvin Hill and in 
Canandaigua. In the spring of 1867 they re- 
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moved to Cleveland, Ohio, where they estab- 
lished their home and where they resided at 
the time of her death in 1882. A daughter, 
Alice Gertrude, was born to them in 1867, who 
survived her mother and afterwards was mar- 
ried. Durirg her entire life she exemplified 
the most exalted qualities and virtues, faithful 
and trustful, devoted and devout, a loving 
daughter, a thoughtful sister, a true wife, a 
patient mother, a good home-keeper, a worthy 
friend and a consciertious and noble Christian 
woman, whose mind and hezrt were concern- 
ed for the good of others rather than for ner- 
self, whose thoughts were centered upon the 
objects of her affection and whose hands and 
feet never wearied of her labors of love. The 
atmosphere of her personality was pure and 
invigorating, which was shared by those about 
her, and the radiant beauty of her character 
was recognized by all who sustained any per- 
sonal relations with her. She was an exem- 
plary member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with which she united after going tu 
Cleveland, and her life was brightened and 
broadened by her faith, which lighted her path- 
way and sustained her in the Master’s service. 
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ExLon GaLusHa was the name given to the 
oldest son, in perpetuation of that of the father 
who was nimed for the Rev. Elon Galusha, 
an eminent Baptist clergyman of the early part 
of the century. ‘Ihe new comer made his ap- 
pearance in the househcld on Saturday, Au- 
gust 21st, 1852, Doctor Caleb Bannister offici- 
ating professionally, and was a healthy and 
promising child. Hie had brown hair, blue 
eyes and a fair complexion, and was short and 
stout in stature, rugged in health and active 
in movement, with round face and lithe body, 
and of a nervous temperamert, although re- 
served znd quiet in manner. He grew up in 
the companionship of his older sisters, five and 
six years his senor respectively, who were al- 
most his only playmztes for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, and afzer the family had removed 
to the old homestead he was sent to school, 
although not until after he had passed his 
' sixth birthday, where he mace rapid progress 
in his studies and displayed the qualities of 
thought and observation in advance of his age 
and where he socn won the leadership in re- 
cognized preficiency. At the age of ten years 
he had maztered all the preliminary brenches, 
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as taught in the common schools, ard was pre- 
pared to enter the academic ccurre. Duting 
the summer of 1863 he was overtzken by a 
sudden physical prostration, as the result of 
spinal injury sustained by a fall and over-ex- 
ertion, becoming practica.ly helpless, and was 
confined to the house and his bed fora long 
period of time. Everything was done to tm- 
prove his condition that sclicitcus parental 
care and medical treatment could’ suggest, 
while he lingered on the borderland of death, 
when the tide turned and a gradual improve- 
ment set in, which continued to manifest itself 
through succeeding years, although he was 
left with the burden of a physical disability to 
bear through life, from which ke never entirely 
recovered. 

In time he was able to return to school, 
from which he had been debarred by sickness 
for a long time, and in the fall of 1867 en- 
-tered the Phelps Union and Classical school 


to prepare for college, driving back and forth’ ° 


night and morning for three years in all kinds 
of weather, much to his physical well-being, 
at the same time carrying on his intellectual 
pursuits most advantageously. He entered 
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Williams College, Massachusetts. in the fall of 
1870, and graduated in 1874 with honors as a 
student. After graduation he took up the 
study of the law in en office in Rochester, New 
York, but in the fcllowing year, not having a 
satisfactory assurance of adaptability and taste 
for the legal profession, abandoned its pur- 
suit and accepted the position as assistant 
principal and teacher of mathematics end the 
natural sciences in the Academy at Homer, 
New York, where he remained for two years. 
Having a strong affinity for journalism ard 
having written fer the press at an early aye, 
he finally decided to devote himself to edito- 
rial pursuits, and in August, 1877, purchased 
the Phels Citisen, which he managed and edit- 
ed successfully for a period of four years, when 
he sold out his business and went to New York 
City, with the conviction that a larger and bet- 
ter field for his activities would there be af- 
forded. His work and acquaintance in the 
metropolis opened the way to the federal yov- 
ernment service, and in 1884 he received the 
appointment to a position in the Custom 
House, where he cfficiated satisfactorily for 
five years, resigning his commission in order 
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to devote himself more exclusively to literary 
and editorial work, for which his talents and 
taste gave him a natural inclination and with 
which he had kept himself in cloce tcuch, cur- 
ing his official employment. as the manager 
and correspondent of a newspaper syndicate, 
contributing a popular series of articles on A 
Cruise in the Orient, in colluboration with his 
cousin, Lieutenant George R. Salisbury of the 
United States navy, which he afterwards con- 


verted into ilustrated lectures. In July, 1891, | 


he enterecG into partnership with a friend -in 
the purchase of the Geneva Courter, a weekly 
newspaper published in Geneva, New York, 
serving as its editor very acceptably for four 
years, when he retired and assumed the edi- 
torship of the Dar/y Times of the same place, 
beginning the service with the initial number 
of the paper aad continuing in that capacity 
for two and a half yeurs, with the exception of 
an intermission of a few months, thus making 
possible the establishment of such an enter- 
prise in Geneva. In June, 1898, he was call- 
ed to the eclitorship of Zie Casket, a monthly 
journal published in Rechester, New York. 
In addition to his editorial pursuits, he has 
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been able to accomplish considerable literary 
work, in both prose and poetry as cortribu- 
tions to the magazine and newspaper press, 
and to devote himself to the constructive ad- 
vancement of several projects of some preten- 
sion, including a family sketch, a political 
story and a Philosophy of American History. 
He was married to Miss Martha Stoutenburg 
of Phelps on November 15th, 1882, by the 
Rev. W. H. Reese, a double cousin of the 
_ bride and pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ckurch at Ilion, New York, at whose home 
the ceremony was performed. Since their 
Marriage they have hed their home in Brook- 
lyn, Geneva and Rochester, in full enjoyment 
of life and its relations, its privileges and op- 
portunities, as disclosed to them. ‘They unit- 
ed with the East Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn in 1885, she by letter from the Pres- 
byterian Church of Phelps and he by profes- 
sion of faith and baptism, and transferred their 
membership to the North Presbyterian Church 
of Geneva in 1892, and to the Central Presby- 
terian Church of Rochester in 1898, where 
they identified themseives with its interests and 
became actively engaged in church work. 
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STEPHEN DECATUR, the second son, named 
for a maternal uncle, was born on Friday, Jan- 
uary 6th, 1854, and passed his early years at 
home in the same manner as the other chil- 
dren of the household, enjoying its privileges 
and observing its restraints, growing in stat- 
ure, maintaining his physical health, going to 
school at the customary age and discharging 
the assigned duties of his boyhood with fidel- 
ity and patience. He had black eyes and 
black and fine textured hair, and was of fair 
complexion, although taking on darker shades 
as he grew older. His temperament was of a 
nervous character, his disposition was amiable, 
his manner was quiet and reserved, and his 
movement was moderate. He had a good 
physique and a strong and enduring body, his 
adult height being about five feet and eight 
inches and his weight about one hundred and 
fifty pounds. He was undemonstrative in dis- 
. position and conduct, and oftentimes not suf- 
ficiently self assertive to maintain his rights in 
relation with others. As a boy he was retiring 
and much averse to sociability among those of 
his age, but was more of a home body, indus- 
trious and enterprising, although an indifferent 
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student, with an interest in school life only so 
far as obedience to parents and the require- 
ments of acommon education demanded. He 
was much devoted to out-of-door life, finding 
an attractive pursuit and congenial employ- 
ment in farming end stock-growirg, especially 
in the care of horses, for from early boyhood 
he owned and drove some of the handsomest 
and best teams in the neighborhood, in which 
he took particular delight and pride. ‘The 
first years of his early manhood were spent at 
the homestead in farm work, which he con- 
tiiued elsewhere after his marriage. He was 
a boy and man of good principies and charac- 
ter, and was always trustworthy, fair-minded 
and unselfish in his dealings, and patient and 
sympathetic in all his relations. He lived in 
the enjoyment of the Christian faith, and was 
about to unite with the Presbyterian Church 
of Fayetteville, Arkansas, under the ministra- 
tions of the pastor, the Rev. John Malone, 
upon witnessing a good confession of his be- 
lief and hope, when death came and inducted 
him into a larger church relationship. 

On March roth, 1879, he was married to 
Miss Augusta Hicks of Phelps, at the bride's 
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home, by the Rev. W. D. Woodruff, her step- 
father, and entered upon the respcnsibilities 
and pleasures of domestic life in all earnest- 
ness and seriousness, living for a few years 
upon a small farm west of the borders of the 
village of Phelps and subsequently near Mel- 
vin Hill. ‘Ihree children were born to them 
in the succeed’ng years, two sons and a daugh- 
ter, Frank Galusha, Charles Fred and Maude 
Sylvia. In the early winter of 1887 he remov- 
ed with his family to Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
with the anticipation that better opportunities 
wou!d be afforded there than in the neighbor- 
hood where he had been born and reared, ar- 
riving at the place of settlement on Christmas 
morning, where a paternal uncle had a large 
estate and by whom the new comers were wel- 
comed and a home had been put in readiness 


for them. He entered upon his western life. 


with eagerness, cnd with cm assuring prospect 
. before him of success and happiness in his 
new field and environment, although suffering 
much at the outset from homesickness. By 
the employment of advanced agricultural me- 
thods and by his industry and application he 
attracted the attention of the community, and 
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was looked upon by his neighbors as a pro- 
gressive, representative and successful farmer. 
In December following, owing to exposure to 
the weather and to the climatic conditions to 
which his nature had not become fully adjust- 
ed, he contracted a cold which developed into 
acute pneumonia and resulted fatally within 
five days after its first appearance, despite his 
strong physical constitution and the best med- 
ical treatment. He died on December rith, 
1888, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, ina 
strange land and amid comparative strangers, 
where his body was laid away, while his family 
returned to their former home in the east, ac- 
companied by his father and mother who had 
been summoned to his bedside, but arrived af- 
ter death had released him from the claims of 
earth, in the consciousness of the noble quali- 
ties of his manhood and of the estimation in 
which he was held, by those who knew him in- 
timately, as son and brother, husband and 
father and citizen and friend, as a heritage for 
memory to cherish. 

FRANK MILzBuRN, who was given the com- 
bined names of an uncle and of his maternal 
grandfather, was the third son, and was born 
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on Friday, August zoth, 1856, after the par- 
ents had removed frem their first estate to the 
old homestead. He had blue eyes and light 
hair, with full features, fair and rosy complex- 
ion and stout form, and asa boy was the em- 
bodiment of roDust health. He was active in 
temperament, energetic in spirit and quick and 
demonstrative in intuitions, yet of a gentle and 
trustful disposition, loving play and out-of- 
door life. He took his place in school at the 
customary age ard acquitted himself well in 
his studies, and with pre-eminent social quali- 
ties he became popular with his companions 
and a natural leader among them, whose con- 
fidence and esteem he enjoyed. Mischievous 
at times, he knew what it was to stand up and 
take a whipping from his teacher, without 
murmuring, for some infraction of the school 
tules for which he was not altogether to blame. 
Light-hearted and good-natured, with an os- 
tensible purpose of not making any trouble or 
annoying others, he passed his childhood years 
in the ways of proper obedience and industry 
at-home, holding his allotted place among his 
brothers and playfellows by virtue of his in- 
herent qualities, without being resentful or ill- 
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tempered, and without being cruel or ill-man- 
nered. He was a thorough-going boy, impul- 
sive and energetic, and true-hearted and right- 
headed. He could fight, if need be, to carry 
his point and to enforce his claim upon the 
consideration of his companions, but he was 
manly withal and far from being a bully even 
under the greatest provocations. His friends 
knew him to be t ustworthy and faithful to the 
end, and reposed the most implicit confidence 
in his integrity and sincerity. ‘lhe native 
qualities of his character were always in evi- 
dence, assetting themselves in every line of 
conduct and promising much in their develop- 
ment and employment in the future. At home 
he displayed an invariably good and even dis- 
position, was thoughtful and helpful and pa- 
tient and loving, and considered his interests 
of no account when those of others were con- 
cerned. He was absolutely unselfish, never 
obtruding his needs, which he was willing 
should take their course and chances with the 
Test. He wasa ray of light in the home, which 
imparted more or less cheer by its presence 
and warmth, although sometimes not shining 
at its best. His life, however, was not destin- 
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ed.to be of long duration, for when about 
twelve years of age he sustained en injury 
which resulted in hip disease and lung impair- 
ment, from the effects of which he died on 
November 6th, 1871, at the age of fifteen 
years, after a considerable period of suffering, 
which he endured with patient resignation. 
- During his sickness, which scemed to fore- 
shadow the most serious results from its in- 
ception, everything was done to ameliorate 
his condition that medical science and pains- 
taking care could suggest, but without avail, 
through all of which the ministrations of his 
mother, conferred with heroic and unfaltering 
devotion, lightened the way and helped to sus- 
tain him in his unequal struggle, to which he 
was ultimately compelled to succumb. His 
life, which promised so much of usefulness 
and achievement in his.early years, by reason 
of temperament, disposition and native quali- 
ties, was brought to an abrupt termination al- 
most at its beginning, and its light went out 
before it had begun to burn with clearness, 
bringing upon that home its first shadowings 
of death and leaving a mound and tombstone 
in the grave-yard to tell their own sad story. 
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Joun WILDER, who was given the name of 
his paternal grandfather and the surname of 
his paternal yrandmother, was the fourth son 
of the family, his birth cccurring on Wednes- 
day, February 24th, 1858. Asachild he was 
exiremely timid and diffident, and of a retir- 
ing nature, caring neither to be seen nor heard 
on unusual occasions. He had intensely black 
eyes, thin brown hair, a beautiful complexion, 
a well-formed head and an active and supple 
body, and was cbseiving, impressionable and 
quick to learn, obedient, trustful and affection- 
ate. His shy disposition kept him much alouf 
from other children ut play, and when he be- 
gan guing to school his presence hardly serv- 
ed to disclose itself by amy demonstration or 
aggression on his pari, ether in the school- 
room or on the play-ground. He was no tri- 
fler or teaser in any way, but always took 
things seriously, keeping himself in the back- 
ground and enduring much rather than to ar- 
ray himself against another, even in the asser- 
tion of his recognized rights. Quiet and un- 
obtrusive, gentle and patient, he passed his 
school days and boyhood years in exemplary ~ 
devotion to his books, to home and to parents) 
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to brothers and sisters, and to such duties as 
devolved upon him in the routine of the home, 
without displaying any ill temper or giving ev- 
idence of a selfish disposition. His habits of 
life were always the best, as were his associ- 
ations, and his traits of character were devel- 
oped along correct lines, making him conserv- 
ative and more self-reliant, although without 
being particularly self-assertive or aggressive. 
His qualities of heart and of mind, from his 
earliest years, stamped him as trustworthy, 
reliable and scrupulously sincere in all his 
dealings. Honest in his transactions and con- 
siderate of the requirements of others, often- 
times turning the scales of fairness against 
himself an:l his own interests, his practices in 
business and his conduct in every relationship 
of life have been above reproach. Industry, 
patience and self-control have been the ruling 
traits of his character from boyhood and the 
. Sustaining and distinguishing virtues of his 
manhood. He has-beea pre-eminently a home 
body, ready to share the cares and responsi- 
bilities of the household, always performing 
his duties cheerfully and patiently and duing 
all in his power with a willing mind and heart 
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for the well-being of those sustaining intimate 
relations and interests with him in the family 
or in the community. He was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Carrie Mangold of Phelps on 
March 13th, 1888, the Rev. Chas. H. Wright, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Geneva, officiating, and after living for a time 
at the old homestead with his young wife, and 
carrying on the work of the farm, he establish- 
ed his own home a mile or so southwest of the 
village of Phelps, where the new household 
cares and responsibilities were joyfully assum- 
ed, where the family relations were happily 
maintained and where three daughters. were 
reared to bless and brighten the passing years 
of.the parents in their journeyings along the 
pathway of life. 

CLARENCE EUGENE was the youngest son, 
and was born on Saturday, August 4th, 1860, 
for whom a place in the household was found 
ready at his coming. He was a bright and 
attractive child, and at once became the pet 
of the other children and the first object of 
attention of the entire family. He had black 
eyes and brown hair, with fair complexion 
and full features and of robust form, although 
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small of stature for his years. He was active 
in body and in mind, and went to schcol at an 
early age, learning easily and holding a com- 
manding place among his playmates at all 
times. He had an aggressive disposition, and 
was quick of temper, resourceful and intensely 
energetic, knowing no such thing as defeat in 
any endeavor. He was resslute, brave and 
enterprising, and easily made himself a leacer 
among his associates by his indomitable will. 
He could plan and execute with the skill and 
determination of an older and more experien- 
ced person, without showing any hesitation or 
indecision in the presence of an obstacle how- 
- ever difficult. His strength of body and his 
spirit of resolution were equal to every occa- 
sion, and he always accomplished whatever he 
undertook, with expedition and in gocd ferm. 
Although at times in early life he was some- 
‘ what arbitrary and domineering in conduct, 
and although quick of temper and outspoken 
in manner, his deeply affectionate nature gave 
color to his acts, and his feelings were easily 
swayed by those in whom he trusted, for like 
summer storms the emotional disturbances of 
his disposition soon passed away, going as 
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quickly as they came. In his later years, after 
adopting the religious standards of life, the 
control of self was acquired and the impulses 
of youth were held securely within bounds. 
He made farming his life avocation, and was 
a hard-working, pains-taking and successful 
follower in the paths cf his forefathers, living 
in the vicinity of the old home and deriving 
both pleasure and profit from the labor of his 
hands. On December 16th, 1884, he was 
married at Geneva, N. Y., the Rev. David 
Moore, a Baptist clergyman, officiating, to 
Miss Louise M. Burnett, of the township of 
Phelps, who became to him a most worthy com- 
panion and helpmate. ‘Three children were 
born to them, a son and two daughters, who 
came to bless them in the household they had 
established, where their friends were always 
given a hearty welcome. He and his family 
became identified with the Methodist Episco- 
~ pal Church of Seneca Castle, a short distance 
south-west of their home, entering into its 
membership and communion in the closing 
month of rgoo, in which they found the su- 
preme joy and inspiration of their lives, and 
an incentive in the higher religious service 
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which became the comfort and consolation of 
the passing years, the ground of hope and the 
animating spirit of the home for themselves 
and their children. 

HattTig Hannan was the last-born cf the 
family, whose birth occurred on ‘Tuesday, 
April 6th, 1869, after both of the older daugh- 
ters had left home. She was a stout, healthy 
and vigorous girl, with black hair and eyes, 
and was received with gladness Ly the mem- 
bers of the family, becoming the especial care 
and charge of all, as the baby of the home 
which had known no such form or voice of its 
own for many a year, and endearing herself to 
the parents in a peculiar manner by reason of 
the disparity of age, in whose hearts she at 
once became deeply enwrapt as a distinctive 
part of their very being. She was the last gift 
of God to them in their family relations, the 
responsibility of which, as a new charge in the 
declining years of life, they assumed with the 
full consciousness of its significance as related 
to their joys and to her future happiness. She 
became particularly devoted to her mother, 
who was her principal companion and cenfi- 
dante, as she grew older, and who.consulted 
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and guarded her interests with a tender and 
solicitous care from her earliest years. She 
grew rapidly into the stature of girlhood, at 
once bright and attractive, with a good phy- 
sique and an apt mind, and was placed in 
school at the customary age, where she made 
excellent progress. She was given a fair ed- 
ucation in music, both vocal and instrumental, 
for which she displayed considerable natural 
talent and in which she achieved a creditable 
degree of success, much to the gratification 
and delight of her mother, whose musical fac- 
ulties were deeply intrenched. She was of an 
amiable disposition, with a gentle and even 
temperament, fatient, gocd natured and pure- 
minded, and developed into an attractive per- 
sonality, retaining her childiike ways and sen- 
timents long after passing into the estate of 
girlhood, innocent and inoffensive in all things, 
and maturing slowly into the graces of young 
womanhood before her mother’s death. Her 
home relations, as the baby cf the family, 
tended to keep her young in thought and in 
experience, and at the same time to make her 
less self-reliant and less calculated to act free- 
ly upon her own resources, until compelled to 
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do so by force of circumstances. The death 
of her mother removed the principal support 
to which her life had clung with its entwining 
tendrils, at the age of twenty-one years, and 
left her alone with her father, to discharge the 
duties of the house until her marriage. On 
March 24th, 1893, she was married to Albert 
A. Hughson at Newark, New York, by the 
Rev. A. Parke Burgess, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Newark. She became the 
mother of four sons, taking up the burdens ot 
life and assuming her family cares with a de- 
votion of spirit in consonance with the fuith 
and fidelity of her womanhood, and establish- 
ed her homea mile north of the village of 
Phelps, where she lived in happiness and con- 
tentment. : 

In addition to the five children, who surviv- 
ed the parents, there were fifteen grandchild- 
ren and ten great-grandchildren to claim re- 
lationship, when the eyes of the father were 
closed for the last time upon the things of 
earth. ‘lhe gyrandchildren were Estelle Au- 
gusta and Fred Salisbury, children of %mily 
A. Marsh; Alice Gertrude, daughter of Jane 
A. Gates; Frank Galusha, Charles Fred and 
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Maude Sylvia, children of Stephen D.; Anna 
May, Ina Belle and Nellie M., daughters of 
John W.; Clarence Earle, Iva Louise and 
Hannah Ely, children of Clarence E.; and 
Roy, Ray and Ralph, sons of Hattie H. Hugh- 
son. ‘The great-grandchildren were two sons 
and a daughter of Estelle A. Walihart, two 
daughters of A. Gertrude Rose, and three sons 
and two daughters of Fred S. Marsh. ‘hus the 
family, originating with the couple who were 
married in 1844, comprised thirty persons liv- 
ing at the expiration of fifty-four years, when 
both parents had been laid away in their last 
testing place. Of the living descendants, at 
that time, the sexes were equally divided in 
number, there being fifteen of each, twelve of 
whom bore the surname ot Salisbury, although 
only six of the latter were boys, or one fifth of 
the entire group, to perpetuate the name of 
the family. During that period of time, the 
original family circle, formed auspiciously in 
. the early half of the old century, had been 
broken and eight new circles had been formed, 
three of which were distinguished by the fam- 
ily name. ‘Ihe members had become but little 

scattered during those years. One had made 
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a home in Rockester, New York, three lived 
in Evanston, Illinois, and the remainder, twen- 
ty-six in number, continued to reside in the 
township of Phelps, or within the radius of a 
comparatively few miles from the old home- 
stead, thus exemplifying the meagerness of 
the migratory spirit of the family and confirnm:- 
ing its natural disposition to settle near home, 
where the pioneers of the early generations 
had located over a hundred years before. Of 
the deceased members, one had found a grave 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and another in Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, whither they had gone with 
their families and established their habitations. 

During the same period of time, alliances 
were formed with the Marsh, Gates and Hugh- 
son families by the marriage of the daughters. 
with the Stoutenburg, Hicks, Mangold and 
Burnett families by the marriage of the scns, 
and with the Walthart, Rose and Mattoon fam- 
ilies by the marriage of the grandchildren, by 
which the affinities and relations of the home 
circle were extended outward into ten different 
directions and diverging channels, thus en- 
larging the family’s scope of acquaintance, the 
field of its influence and the range of its activ- 
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ities. The sons-in-law were Wm. H. Gates, 
formerly school teacher at Melvin Hill and 
later dry-goods salesman at Cleveland, Ohio; 
Edward F. Marsh and Albert A. Hughson, 
both farmers of Phelps. ‘The daughters-in- 
law were Martha, youngest daughter of Isaac 
Stoutenburg, formerly of the town of Hope- 
well, New York; Augusta Hicks, step-daugh- 
ter of Rev. W. D. Woodruff, of Phelps; Carrie, 


. daughter of Henry Mangold, of Phelps; and 


Louise, youngest daughter of Josiah Burnett, 
of Melvin Hill. ‘Ihe grand sons-in law were 
Edward I. Walthart of Phelps, and Charles H. 
Rose of Evanston, Illinois; and’ the grand 
daughter-in-law was Millie Mattoon of Phelps. 
‘The immediate kindred of the household, liv- 
ing in the vicinity, were members of the Wilder’ 
family and the descendants of John Salisbury, 
on the father’s side, and of the Storms family 
and the descendants of Milburn Salisbury on 
the mother’s side, whose numbers were many, 
whose associations and affiliations were inti- 
mate, whose sympathies and friendships were 
reciprocal, and whose spirit of clannishness, 
by which all alike were animated, conspired to 
keep the bonds of kinship in closest touch and 
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to cement the ties of their fellowship, convert- 
ing the entire mass of relatives into a social 
body, by the interplay and the interchange of 
the affinities and the amenities of life to the 
largest possible degree. 

A force and a vitality, as well as a sphere of 
activity, was afforded by the broad and com- 
prehensive relations, which the kinship of the 
family created and sustained and which the 
intuitions and the traditions, common to all, 
served to foster and to magnify. ‘Ihe branch- 
es of the family elsewhere, with whose mem- 
bers an intercourse was more or less maintain- 
ed by exchange of visits at intervals, were 
kept in touch and remembrance, and formed 
correlated parts of that growth from a com- 
mon stock, whose roots extended deep into 
the pioneer soil of the country and drew their 
nourishment from the free and spontaneous 
supplies of nature. Christian names were per- 
. petuated from generation to generation, as 
heir looms of family associations, forms and 
features were transmitted from parents to 
children, and mental and moral qualities were 
passed down the lines, forming links in the 
geneological chains that bound the one to the 
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other, and determining their habitat by those 
traits and characteristics which distinguished 
them from their neighbors. A member of the 
family was always one, as shown by the phys- 
iological and psychological phases of his be- 
ing, as well as by name and temperament, by 
moral character and conduct, by quality of 
mind and heart, and by the current and trend 
of life, its employments, activities and ener- 
gies, for he carried his banners wherever he 
went, dwelling contentedly in the place whith- 
er the hand of God seemed to direct his steps 
and establish his going, and fulfilling the con- 
ditions imposed upon him by the higher laws 
of his being. 
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THE HOME LIFE. 


5 ges home life, as it found expression in 
the Salisbury homestea: from the earliest 
times, in its spirit and character and quality, 
was not unlike that which obtained more or 
less among other families in the neighborhood 
of the same New England origin and order 
and of similar circumstances. Its spirit was 
independent and progressive, cheerful and ex- 
alted; its character was staid, self-respecting 
and assertive, and its qualities were distin- 
guished by an intellectual and moral refine- 
ment of a high natural order and of the best 
social stampof the times. Both parents being 
of the same stock, the family traditions were 
clearly defined, the trend of thought and of 
action was directed along parallel lines, and 
the customs and habits of the home were the 
preducts of a pure heredity. ‘lhe atmosphere 
of the household was that of its New England 
prototype, its moral purposes were deeply 
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rooted, its ethical principles and sentiments 
were firmly grounded, and its activities were 
employed along practical and altruistic lines. - 
Sentiment and sense, prudence and propriety 
were directive and restraining forces in the 
government of the home, while the ordinary 
conception of duty, the moral obligations and 
the consciousness of responsibility were re- 
cognized as dominant factors in the develop- 
ment and formation of the character vi the 
members of the househeld. The home life 
was simple in its essence, broad in its scope, 
full in its expression, sweeping in its uplift, 
tender in its sentiments and potent in its en- 
ergies, concentrating in itself the impulses and 
aspirations, the thoughts and traditions of a 
noble and single-lined heredity. ‘lhe physical 
environment, the social relations and the intel- 
lectual, moral and ‘spiritual predilections of 
the family were at once the conditions and the 
constructive and fostering agencies in the de- 


. ‘velopment of the home life from its first be- 


ginnings. 

With its allotment cast in the country, an air 
of freedom, of spontaneity and cf freshness 
permeated the home, diffusing itself through- 
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out the channels of its activity, quickening its 
blood pulsations and imparting elacticity of 
step, flush of health and buoyancy of hope. 
Every attending circumstance was expressive 
of aspiration and suggestive of cheer. ‘Ihere 
was an ever-present uplift in the different 
phases of its material environment, in the cli- 
mate and the soil, and in the means employed 
for the fullest availment of the conditions 
which a generous nature imposed. For the 
ordinary uses of the family there was always 
enough provided from the natural resources 
and regular income of the farm, without creat- 
‘ing the impression of any essential needs as 
unsupplied, either by limitation or denial, and 
yet without the suggestion of extravagance or 
prodigality. ‘Ihe larder was always full of the 
necessaries of life, and the table well supplied 
with the best articles of diet that the season 
afforded, abundant in quantity, ample in vari 
ety and properly prepared, in the form of three 
meals a day of body-building, brain-making 
and life-sustaining food for the entire family, 
which was shared under homeful circumstan- 
ces, in a cheerful manner and with glad hearts. 
Wheat and corn, grown on the farm, were tak- 
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en to the village mill to be ground into flour 
and meal for domestic uses; cows were kept 
for the supply of milk, from which butter and 
cheese were made; apples, potatoes and other 
vegetables were grown on the farm and stored 
in the cellar for winter supplies; beef and pork 
were slaughtered in early winter and packed 
for daily needs through the yéar, and fresh 
meats were secured from the flock of sheep 
and in the form of veal and domestic fowl in 
their season; fruits of all kinds and small gar- 
den stuff of ordinary variety were raised, as 
contributions to the general supplies; maple 
sugar was made in abundance in the spring- 
time, more as a luxury, however, then as a 
household necessity, for the village grocery 
store provided the essentials, although by far 
the smaller portion of the family supplies, 
which the farm could not produce; wood was 
cut in the winter months, hauled to the house 
and prepared for use in the kitchen and parlor 
stoves, where it crackled and burned. giving 
warmth and cheer from early morning until 
after the flight of evening, when the fires were 
left to die out, to be re-kindled the next day, 
the duty and work of filling the wood-box and 
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making realy the kindling after supper de- 
volving upon some of the children; oil was us- 
ed in lamps for lighting the house mornings 
and evenings, superseding tallow candles that 
were cast in molds by members of the family, 
although requiring considerable attention to 
make them serviceable and burning at best 
with a feeble light, whether set in a tin candle- 
stick or in a more elaborately constructed me- 
tallic or glass holder;. the clothing of the chil- 
dren was made by the mother, with the assist- 
ance of the daughters, who by planning and 
cutting and sewing by hand, and later with the 
aid of a machine, sometimes far into the night, 
was able to keep the young members of her 
growing household supplied with neat, warm 
and durable garments; wool from the backs of 
the sheep in shearing time, after being carded 
into rolls at a neighboring mill, was spun into 
yarn by the women folks, colored and knit in- 
.to stockings during the long evenings, the hum 
of the spinning wheel at intervals by day and 
_ the plying of the knitting needles by the win- 
ter fireside were common sounds and scenes 
in the home in earlier times, although such 
processes of labor gradually passed away as 
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the succeeding years brought the products of 
the industrial world more largely into the 
household, until the old wheel ceased its dren- 
ing altogether and the familiar needles of steel 
were put away in disuse, hardly to be remem- 
bered by the younger members of the family, 
as coal in the course of time came to supply 
the place of wood for heating the house, and 
tailor-made garments replaced the domestic 
products; easy-gcing wagons and carriages, 
drawn by sleek and trusty horses, constituted 
the means of travel over the highways about 
the country, and sturdy draught teams were 
used for plowing, drawing loads and all work 
about the place; farm implements of almost 
every device, including reapers, mowers, grain 
drills, horse rakes and forks and other burden 
and time saving appliances, as they were 
brought out and placed on thé market, were 
used to lessen labor and tu accomplish greater 
results; men were employed as hired help to 
“carry on the farm work during the summer 
months, especially before the boys were old 
‘enough to be of much aid, and were boarded 
in the family through their terms of service; 
and assistance for both indoor and outdoor 
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service by day was more or.less employed, to 
help carry on the functions of the home in its 
manifold requirements; while all the available 
means for advancing the interests of the house- 
hold and for improving the conditions of the 
family life were promptly adopted, by which 
its lines of advancement were measured and 
its pace with the progress of the times was de- 
termined, as exemplified in the general social 
relations maintained in the community and in 
the growing touch sustained with the outside 
world. | 
‘Tales were extant of the customs, which 
formerly prevailed in the community, of mak- 
ing cloth from wool and flax by hand prepar- 
ation and by loom weaving; of the burning of 
great logs in open fire-places, which afforded 
both heat and light; of cooking in huge iron 
kettles, suspended on cranes over the fire, and 
of baking in out-door ovens, made of stone 
and heated by building and keeping up fires 
within until the requisite temperature was at- 
tained; of travel on horseback or in lumber 
wagons over rough roads, through dark for- 
ests and across bridgeless streams, where the 
ways were marked by blazed trees or followed | 
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‘lonely and perilous trails; of .occasional ap- 
pearances of Indians in the neighborhood, on 
friendly missions, although not without inspir- 
ing something of fear in the hearts of the chil- 
dren by reason of the current stories of their 
atrocities committed elsewhere; of hard work 
in the fields in tilling the ground, sowing the 
seed, reaping the grain, raking and binding 
the sheaves, and lifting and carrying heavy 
loads, which was done without the instrumen- 
tality of machinery, as used in later years; of 
tailors and shoemakers, going their rounds 
through the neighborhood to make shoes for 
the members of the respective families, and 
suits for the men folks from cloth which had 
been made inthe home, spun, colored and 
woven by the women for such purposes; of 
bees among the neighbors, to help one another 
in ground clearing, in house and barn raising, 
in corn husking and apple paring, and in other 
forms of united work, in which sociability be- 
came a predominant feature; but all these pro- 
cesses of labor and functions had come and 
gone before the records of the home life, un- 
der consideration, had begun, leaving pleasant 
memories in the minds of the older ones and 
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affording much good material for story telling, 
with which to entertain their friends and the 
younger members of the family around the 
hearthstone. With rapturous delight the tales 
of olden times, as they were esteemed, were 
received by the children, like so many fairy 
stories, enwrought with deeds of heroism and 
touched with the charm of a personal relation- 
ship sustained by the narrators, which left im- 
pressions that time could not efface. 
‘he social relations of the home were dem- 
ocralic, cordial and reciprocative. ‘lhe family 
lived on friendly terms with all the people in 
the neighborhood, exchanging courtesies, ex- 
tending hospitalities ard reciprocating acts of 
kindness, although having their favored asso- 


ciates, their more intimate friends and their . 


own social sets. Afternoon visits, including 
supper, were the most common and distinctive 
social functions of the early times among the 
women folks, especially during the summer 
season, when the walking was good, the visit- 
ors taking their sewing, knitting and fancy- 
work, in order to keep their fingers engaged 
profitably while their tengues were employed 
in discussing the happenings of the hour and 
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in converse upon topics of mutual interest. 
During the long winter evenings the members 
of neighboring families, both men and women, 
dropping in unannounced and in an informal 
manner, were accustomed to exchange visits 
and while away a few hvuurs in social chat, to 
the delight of all, when apples and nuts, some- 
times with cider, and hot maple sugar in its 
season, were served as preliminary to a boun- 


.teous supper, for which the housekeeper with 


her well-filled larder was always prepared, ex- 
pressing the hospitalities of the home and the 
neighborly qualities of the host, and often pro- 
longing the occasion to a late hour. At such 
times the children were allowed to sit up be- 
yond their usual bed-time, to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the event, in listening to the conver- 
sation which usually covered a broad range of 
topics, social, religious and pclitical, and in 
deriving something of inspiration from an in- 


" . timate contact with their elders, although un- 


der an injunction that permitted them to be 
seen but not heard. Kirs-people especially 
were led to realize that the latch strings were 
on the outside of the door, and to understand 
that a hearty welcome would be extended to 
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them whenever they might find it convenient 
or agreeable to make their appearance, thus 
giving expression to a sentiment which was 
always reciprocated and which became the un- 
written social law of the community. No one 
ever thought of waiting for a formal invitation, 
especially among those of close kindred, and 
the closer the relationship the less formal be- 
came the interplay of social functions and the 
heartier was the hospitality. ‘here were com- 
paratively few homes in the neighborhood, 
however, where the fullest freedom existed 
among the inmates, parents and children alike, 
where visits were frequent, where a close and 
intimate relationship was maintained, and 
where all felt free to come and go at any time. 
During the formative period of the home life 
under consideration, throughout the earlier 
years of the children of that generation, the 
affinities between its members and those of the 
. Swan family were especially strong, the moth- 
ers being sisters, resulting in the most intimate 
relations, which in friendliness of character 
exceeded those sustained with any other fam- 
ily in the neighborhood, and exchanges of vis- 
its were frequent and cordial. In health and 
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in sickness, in fair weather and in storm, visits 
were made back and forth at all times and in 
an informal manner, until the inmates of both 
homes seemed almost like the members of a 
single household. ‘rhe mothers were in per- 
fect accord and devotion and of a helpful and 
sympathetic disposition toward each other in 
every relation and on all occasions, thus defin- 
ing their attitude and sounding the key-note 
of their domesticity, whether at the birth of 
their children, when one was in attendance 
upon the other as the most fit person to be 
present and to minister to tne needs of the 
hour, whether in time of sickness or of death 
in their families, when the thoughts and de- 
sires of each for comfort and help were turned 
toward the other and their anxieties were alike 
made mutual and were shared together, or 
whether in the flush of strength and of activity 
and on occasions of rejoicing, when each par- 
ticipated in the plans and joys of the other 
with sisterly affection. ‘She hospitalities and 
greetings exchanged among the members of 
both families were of the heartiest character, 
although the range of the ages of the children 
was considerable, although more than a mile 
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in distance intervened between the two homes, 
and although the fathers differed in politics 
and were prone to discuss matters ardently 
from their respective view: points, and the lar- 
gest possible range of friendship prevailed be- 
tween the related households, as exemplified 
by the conduct and bearing of the inmates to- 
ward one another. In the entire social rela- 
tions of the family, under ccnsideration, there 
were no affinities for others like those estab- 
lished between the two homes, for it was Aunt 
Luana and Aunt Hannah who were the con- 
spicuous and dominant personalities, whose 
hands and hearis shaped and guided the af- 
fairs and the inter-relations of the households, 
with which the tenderest memories of early 
life came to be associated. ‘I'he ties existing 
between the family and other kins-folk, to 
which expression was constantly given, were 
strong and unchanging, and visits were fre- 
.quently exchanged, no one ever feeling un- 
welcome or out of place under any circum- 
stances, for all were inspired to a degree by 
a clannish spirit, which bound the members 
together and dominated more or less through- 
+ out the community. ‘lhe occasional visits of 
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relatives from distant places were important 
social events among the related families, and 
were made much Of by the inmates of the re- 
spective homes, where the most cordial enter- 
tainment was extended. ‘he announcement of 
their anticipated coming as guests, for whose 
reception ample preparations were made in 
advance, was always hailed with delight and 
Teported to one another as glad news, the first 
home visited being esteemed as having been 
especially honored. Upon their arrival, all 
unnecessary work was put aside for the time 
being, and everything was given up to the im- 
mediate claims of visiting, the members of the 
families often forming parties and meeting 
in the different homes, making each visit an 
occasion of all-around geod cheer and neigh- 
borly hospitality, which tended to create pleas- 
ant memories in the minds of the children, as 
well as to leave wholesome impressions upon 
their young lives and to foster the home rela- 
tions to the largest degree. Visits to distant 
friends and kins-people, although not of fre- 
quent occurrence, were made from time to 
time, ‘either by railway trains or carriages, and 


. adrive of fifty ora hundred miles, touching 
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at several points on the way and oftentimes 
consuming a number of days, was not consid- 
ered a difficult undertaking, but was made to 
contribute to the enjcyment of life and to give 
a larger plsy to its social functions, for which 
abundant opportunity was afforded during the 
lax season of the year in farm work. 

‘The children and young people had their 
social functions, as determined and fostered 
by their relations in school and in the neigh- 
borhood or by kinship, which took on the form 
of evening parties, picnics and sleigh rides in 
their respective seasons, in which becoming 
proprieties were strictly observed, as inculcat- 
ed in the home. Dancing was not counte- 
nanced, card playing was held in disfavor and 
unseemly kours were not tolerated, for homely 
diversions under simple conditions were alone 
esteemed as contributory to the best physical, 
intellectual and moral growth. ‘The daughters 
had their intimate girl friends, among whom 
visits were frequent and cordial outside the 
hours of school, as permitted by home duties, 
but the attention of ycung men was not look- 
ed upon by the parents with favor, especially 
during their early years, or encouraged in any 
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way, although both of the older, daughters 
were married at a comparatively early age. 
Careful and discriminating attention was be- 
stowed upon the choice of companions and the 
associations of the children in their youth, al- 
though a large liberty of action was allowed, 
under the inspiration of a deep parental solici- 
tude and of an assuring confidence in the effi- 
cacy of proper home training, which exerted 
a controling and restraining influence. ‘he 
children found their principal companionship 
in one ancther’s society, the younger ones be- 
ing taken into the custody of their older broth- 
ers and sisters and made objects of their care 
and factors in their pleys and plans. A spirit 
of co-operation, cf self-denial, of self-sacrifice 
and of self-adjustment was thus engendered in 
their young hearts, developing the affinities 
and sentiments of home life and equipping 
them for larger duties and greater responsibil- 
ities. All were subjected to wholesome re- 
straints in their associations, although proper 
and congenial fellowship was encouraged, the 
higher social intuitions were given play, the 
natural desires for companionship were guid- 
ed along correct lines, and the growth from 
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childhood to youth, in all its changing phases, 
was directed by gentle hands in’such ways as 
to impress upon heart and mind the value of 
moral character, as the supreme facior in life, 
at once the warrant of conduct and the meas- 
ure of future usefulness. While the bodies of 
the children were nourished for the best per- 
formance of their functions, their social intu- 
itions and instincts were trained alcng the 
lines of a normal and healthy development. 

‘The attitude of the home toward the poorer 
and less favored families in the community 
was respectful and helpful, without being per- 
functory or patronizing. A thoughtful con- 
sideration, expressive of sympathy and of in- 
terest, the spirit of which was inculcated in 
the minds and impressed upon the hearts of 
the children by precept and example, was 
shown toward all worthy and respectable per- 
sons, however lowly their station or humble 
_their circumstances, whether living in the 
neighborhood or employed about the place, 
and as a result a reciprocal sentiment was fos- 
tered and a lasting friendship was established 
upon the basis of mutual confidence and es- 
teem. Among the hired help and throughout 
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the families, which came in touch with the 
home life, no harsh or unkind words were 
spoken, no discourtesies were exemplified, no 
imputations of ungenerosity or illiberality were 
made, no charges of arrogance or of imperi- 
ousness were preferred, and no thoughts or 
desires to terminate the relations were express- 
ed. ‘The good will and the respect of all 
classes in the community, which were revealed 
in kind words and acts whenever occasion af- 
forded, were won and retained by reason of 
the magnanimity and disingenuousness of the 
Teigning spirit of the household. The em- 
ploymert of the same hired men from season 
to season, their sincere attachment to the home 
and its inmates and their devotion to the ser- 
vices, in which they were engaged, were sig- 
nificant exponents of the home life, to which 
they were disposed to make ccntributions and 
of which they became distinctive parts. Fault 
finding, petulance, double-dealing and insin- 
cerity were never displayed toward emplcyees 
and subordinates in the home, where all met 
on the level of acommon and broad humanity, 
where all were supposed to know their places 
and to discharge their respective duties with 
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fidelity, where confidence in the honesty of 
one another's motives was freely cherished 
and where faith was not betrayed. Encour- 
agement, to respect themselves and always to 
be at their best, was afforded those who sus- 
tained menial relations in the household by the 
manner of treatment accorded them, by which 
a large confidence in their honor was express- 
ed and assuring results were attained. ‘lhe 
home life, in its fullness, in its depth of cur- 
tent, in its seriousness end in its grace and 
humanity, revealed much of its character and 
beauty through its outward relations.. The 
neighbors, in all their bearings and dealings, 
were kindly dispesed in word and in act, be- 
cause the disposition of the home life was of a 
character that addressed itself to them with’ 
simplicity and assurance. Sympathies were 
exchanged when in order, confidences were 
bestowed when such expressions were seemly, 
and felicitations were offered when occasicn 
afforded. Between the neighbors and the in- 
mates of the home there were no jealousies, 
no bickerings, no criticisms, no heart-burn- 
ings, no evil judgments of any kind or nature 
, to mar its happiness or to disarrange its ad- 
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justments. Kind acts, considerate language 
and sympathetic ministrations distinguished 
the relations of the home, in ail its bearings in 
the community, the evidences of which were 
conveyed in appreciative expressions, shared 
alike by children and adults. in which the ev- 
idences of good will and respect were contain- 
ed. The estimation of the home, cn the part 
of the neighbors, was shown in the warmth of 
their devotion, in the implicitness of their con- 
fidence and in the bestowal of their friendship, 
which possessed the most enduring qualities 
through changing and modifying vicissitudes. 
The social relations, by which the home life 
came into touch with that of the community 
and by which its affinities were strengthened 
and broadened, although undemonstrative and 
inoffensive, were commendatory, self-perpetu- 
ating and uplifting. 

The intellectual and mcral atmosphere of 
the home was invigorating and vitalizing, as 
was shown in its effects upon the training, dis- 
cipline and care of the family, upon the school 
requirements, fire-side literature and religious 
instruction of the children, and upon the pur- 
suits, employments and customs of the house- 
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hold, producing in the activities of life strong- 
er currents, purer sentiments, loftier thoughts, 
firmer convictions, nobler ambitions and a 
deeper ccnsciousness of privilege and duty, 
and making for the largest and best develop- 
ment of character. All through the years of 
childhood, the paths of duty snd of pleasure 
were lighted with the torch of love, and the 
ways to greater possibilities in life were made 
as plain and direct as the circumstances of the 
times and the environment of the home would 
permit. The children were placed in school 
at an early age, when their bodily functions 
were best able to bear the physical strains of 
study and the confining restraints of the class 
room, that of six years being esteemed young 
enough at which to enter the public schools, 
and nothing was allowed to interfere with their 
intellectual pursuits, under gentle and patient 
encouregement, so long as a sustaining inter- 
est was displayed and a desire for larger edu- 
cational attainments was expressed by their 
devotion to their books and studies, ‘lhe dis- 
trict or country school, as then organized and 
conducted, afforded the essential preliminaries 
of an education for the children and constitut- 
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ed the only institutional course for all of them, 
with one exception, where the lines of study 
began with the alphabet and ran through the 
common branches to the ordinary academic 
studies, with more or less thoroughness, cov- 
ering the periods of childhood and youth and 
leading up to young manhocd and early wo- 
manhood. ‘The schouls were fairly well equip- 
ped with competent teachers, a good library of 


. books and the necessary appliances. and were 


administered with wholesome discipline, in 
which practical foundations for a higher edu- 
cation were substantially Isid, and in which an 
adequate preparation was mede by the pupils 
for the ordinary requirements of citizenship 
and of life. A gradual advancement in the 
schools in intellectual culture, from grade to 
grade, was afforded, and a healthy stimulus 
to the young minds in their unfolding was ap- 
plied, tending to foster well-tempered ambi- 
tions and to gratify refined tastes. ‘Ihe train- 
ing of the home was in keeping with that of 
the school, the parents being in harmony and 
in sympathy with the teachers, so that all the 
educational forces contributed to the advance- 
ment of the children in the form of a sustain- 
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ing interest and in the spirit of mutual co-op- 
eration. ‘The children were led to regard the 
school as an essential part of their lives, with- 
out any doubt as to its motive and end, to re- 
ceive its ministrations without a questicn oc 
complaint, and to conform to its rules and reg- 
ulations without so much as a thought of its 
authority and restraint. ‘I ne young life found 
its expression in the home and in the school 
along easy and natural transitional lines, and 
drew from the atmosphere of the one us from 
that of the other the same energy and the 
same intellectual and spiritucl force, the teach- 
ing of the one merging into that of the other 
by imperceptible gradations, and thé spirit of 
the one sustaining and quickening the other. 
The two developing end uplifting forces at 
work in the home and in the school were com- 
plemental to each other, and together they 
wrought for the emancipation of the mind, the 
enlargement of the vision, the freedom of 
growth and the engraftment of the furdamen- 
tal principles of character. ‘l'o leave home in 
the morning, with books and dinner pail made 
teady by thoughtful motherly hands, with a 
loving mother’s good bye and with watchful 
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eyes following them down the road toward 
the school house, and to spend seven hours 
under the teacher's care and admonition, re- 
turning home at the close of day, week in and 
week out for a term of years, during the most 
impressionable period of life, were important 
factors in the experiences of the children, 
marking the stages of their growth and con- 
stituting the most enduring landmarks of early 
memory. ‘The school life was real, because it 
was made a significant factor in the home and 
played a potent part in the formation of cor- 
rect habits of study and self-acjustment. Its 
importance was recognized and its place in 
the economy of the home was always respect- 
ed alike by parents and children. Its initia- 
tive was made inviting, its doors swinging eas- 
ily on their hinges, its duties and responsibili- 
ties were never made irksome by the presenta- 
tion of their disagreeable phases and their 
hardships, and nothing that tended to inspire 
antipathy, to awaken a distrust or to impair 
any interest, in the young minds, was ever tol- 
erated. ‘lhe school, with its training and dis- 
cipline, was esteemed pre-eminently as the se- 
quel of the home, becoming a necessary part 
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and a helpful function of the home life, to the 
claims of which a willing obedience was uni- 
versally rendered and in which an abiding 
faith and a far-reaching sympathy were ex- 
pressed, and together conspiring to make 
smoother and brighter the ways of duty and 
of privilege. 

‘The religious and moral instruction of the 
home was of an assuring and positive charac- 
ter, without being austere and rigorous, and 
found its early inception in the teachings of 
the most tender years. ‘I'he mother's lullabys 
breathed its highest and sweetest aspirations 
and gave expression to the fullest and fondest 
solicitude, as an ever present benediction, 
while the stories of childhood, learned at the 
mother's side, or embodied in the words of 
her work-a-day songs of purest and holiest 
sentiment, or conned from picture books, were 
of an ethical and Biblical nature, ennobling in 
quality of thought and impressive in form and 
substance. ‘lhe pictures displayed upon the 
walls, the books and papers in which enter- 
tainment was found and from which lessons 
of a larger world life were drawn, and the 
observations of the older members in cenver- 
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sation with one anather in the hearing of the 
younger ones of the household, reinforced by 
precept and example, were moral and religious 
in subject and character, quickening in effect 
and uplifting in influence. ‘Ihe recognition 
accorded the bible, as read in the school and 
reverenced in the home, copies of which were 
presented to the children as soon as they were 
able to read, the attendance upon the Sunday 
school and church services in the neighbor- 
hood, the scrupulous observance of the Sab- 
bath day, and the patient instillation of Chris- 
tain principles in all the relations of the louse- 
hold, although without bias or bigotry, consti- 
tuted the elements of spiritual growth in the 
home along the higher lines, which made for 
largeness of thought and at the same time for 
quickened sensibilities, becoming reverence 
and right conduct, without imparting a sense 
of arrogance or of self-righteousness. ‘I'he 
spirit of the home was calculated to sweeten, 
intensify and exalt the religious intuitions of 
life, while giving play to the better impulses, 
fostering a germinant faith in the unseen and 
shaping the lines of character, under the di- 
‘rection of a gentle and loving and unfaltering 
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watchfulness and solicitude. While regular 
church services ard religious ordinances, as 
administered in cther communities, were nct 
within the available province of the home, save 
in the earlier years of its history, the spirit of 
the living church, in its silent influence and 
ministrations, was always present, without be- 
ing misapprehended or unheeded, becoming 
to the members a pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night to direct their movements. 
The religious traditicns of the family, the es- 
tablished faith and the scriptural knowledge 
of the parents, together with their hopes and 
aspirations which were grounded upor the 
eternal and all-comprchensive promises of 
God, and their belief in the efficacy of right 
living and in the power of goodness, as exem- 
plificd in the ordinary daily affairs, exerted a 
large restraining and upbuilding force in the 
formation of correct ideals and in the keener 
apprehension of spiritual things. ‘I'he lines of 
duty were made clear, and implicit obedience 
to constituted authority became a deeply in- 
grained principle, as the product at once of 
intuition and of instruction. ‘No thought of 
questioning the injunction of either parents or 
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teachers was ever suggested to the child mind 
by word or action, and no impulse to resist 
the authority at home or in school was inspir- 
ed by parental attitude or treatment, even 
though the spirit of innocent mischief was 
sometimes in evidence. A generous respect 
for the persons and opinions of their elders, 
an abiding reverence for the established order 
of things, a cheerful submission to the require- 
ments of the time and place, a sensitive regard 
for the feelings and interests of others, and a 
quickened conscience in all the relations of 
life were distinguishing qualities of the home 
that were conserved and fostered by its ad- 
justments, under the inspiration of which the 
young lives were unconsciously molded with- 
out the repressments of unrest, distrust, dis- 
content and irreverence, and without the per- 
versions of disobedience, contention and de- 
ception. ‘lhe moral forces weré employed in 
the most advantageous and wholesome man- 
ner, with far sightedness, keen perception and 
wise discrimination, according to temperament 
and disposition, with unselfishness, patience 
and zeal, in effort and purpose, and with su- 
preme faith and assurance in the final outcome, 
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in character and conduct, and were received 
in susceptible hearts and incorporated intui- 
tively in the young: lives, with a conscious re- 
sponsiveness and in recognition of the mutual 
relations of parent and child, which the creator 
of the universe had established and brought 
- under the dominion of his eternal laws. 

The pursuits and employments of the mem- 
bers of the househo!d were as varied and sys- 
tematic as the circumstances and requirements 
of country life made possible and imperative, 
so far as school duties permitted, and gave a 
practical direction to the pliysical energies of 
the children and a wholesome diversion for 
their expanding minds. ‘Ihere were always 
chores about the house and farm yard and 
buildings, during both summer and winter, 
‘which the younger member: of the family 
could do with profit to themselves and to the 
assistance of the parents, without interfering 
with their school duties or pleasures, ard ac- 
cordingly in the morning and in the evening, 
as well as on Saturdays, tasks were assigned, 
not however without more or less freedom of 
action, which tended to provoke a larger in- 
terest in the home and to make all feel that 
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they were assured and distinctive factors in 
the household, each having a particular line 
of work which no other:person could perform 
quite as well. ‘The girls helped their mother 
with the work about the house, with the sew- 
ing and knitting for the family and with the 
care of the younger children, while the boys 
were required’ to prepare the kindling wood 
and carry the fuel into the house at eventide, 
to Jook after some of the stock, driving the 
cows to and from the pastures, and as they 
grew older, to take a hand in the heavier work 
of the farm, as well as to run on errands, cul- 
tivate the garden and do small chores about 
the house and barns, when necessary. In the 
winter evenings, after al] the chores had been 
done and the house work had been concluded, 
the entire family were accustomed to gather 
about the lighted lamp at the fireside, some’ 
busying their fingers with fancy work or plain 
sewing, some playing their childish games and 
boyish pranks, and others reading their books, 
which comprised topics adapted to their ages, 
ranging from tales of fairy lore to history, 
travels, science and literature, while the father 
pored over his favorite political or agricultural 
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paper, and the mother sought to undo the 
tangles of the day's work and to bring into ad- 
justment all the ‘relations and duties of the 
home circle, until an early hour of bedtime, 
when cares and troubles were laid aside and 
new strength of body and mind for the mor- 
row was sought in restful slumber. Whatever 
was undertaken and accumplished by the in- 
dividual members, in line of work, was done 
from a supreme sense of duty toward the 
home, and not from any motive of personal 
aggrandizement, although all were cellowed 
and encouraged to plan and to execute for 
themselves according to their individual bent 
and genius. No thought of compensation, in 
the discharge of hcme duties, ever entered 
their minds, and no desire for any distinctively 
personal profit from the work of their hands 
ever came into their hearts, so deeply intrench- 
ed was the idea of the unity and community 
of the home relations. ‘he incentive to effort 
was contained in the normal adjustments of 
the home, in the lines of ordinary duty and in 
the love and confidence reposed in cne anoth- 
er, and became a natural and.spontaneous ex- 
pression of the training and influence to which 
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all were subject from their earliest years. So 
deeply rooted were the principles of service in 
the consciousness of every member of the 
household, that mercenary thoughts and pe- 
cuniary considerations were never entertained 
as motives of conduct, or associated in their 
minds as grounds of action, to color and dwarf 
the higher sentiments of life and duty. A 
Money value was never placed upon any ser- 
vice, which the children might render, and 
compensations and rewards, for the discharge 
of ordinary dutizs about the home or in the 
neighborhood, were never presented as proper 
incentives in the line of conduct, nor made at 
all prominent in the domestic econumy of the 
household. ‘The desire of personal gain, by 
virtue of any act which one might render an- 
other, was never appealed to in any way, and 
the expectation of receiving any profit or ad- 
vantage {rom the ordinary performance of du- 
ty was neither inspired by the attitude or con- 
duct of any of the members of the family nor 
implied, even as a suggestion, amcng the re- 
motest possibilities, in the way of attainments. 
The spirit of service in the home. made for 
unselfishness, for devotion, for fidelity and for 
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efficiency among its members. ‘lhe tastes for 
employment were developed along the lines of 
home culture and: domesticity, centering about 
farming and kindred work under their mani- 
fold forms and requirements, and resulting in 
contentment and happiness, in good use of 
opportunities and in dispositions to make the 
most of existing circumstences and conditions. 
As none were required to go away from home 
for earnings of any kind, or were thrown upon 
their own resources for a livelihood, the home 
life was free from the touches of commercial- 
ism and love of money, eack life being meas- 
ured, not by its earning capacity, but by the 
development of its own native qualities under 
the best conditions and influences of homeful 
surroundings. ‘lhe atmosphere of the home 
was not tainted by a mercenary miasma, and 
the blood of youth was given free course 
through its channels, in vigorous action, to 
the upbuilding of character upon the best 
moral and physical foundaticns. A simplicity 
of form ran through all the customs and prac- 
tices of the home, taking its origin in the New 
England heredity of the family, and a simplic- 
ity of faith directed all the thoughts, move- 
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ments and purposes of the members, which the 
free and open modes of life served to engen- 
der, giving substance-and color to conduct 
and character, preparing the way for larger 
growth and heppier attainments, and setting 
upon the home a seal of distinction which nei- 
ther time nor the elements of the world could 
tarnish or dissolve. 

Far-reachiny and transforming effects upon 
the home life, in both its outward phases and 
inner aspects, were produced by the early 
marriage of the older daughters, by the in- 
‘roads of death and by the long period of sick- 
ness and invalidism of the mother. Before 
two decades had passed away, within which 
all the children except one had been born and 
in which the homestead had been established 
on permanent foundaticns, making an era of 
contentment and prosperity, portentous clouds 
began to gather on the horizon and became 
Premonitory of the changing conditions of 
time. ‘The daughters, who were the first born 
of the family, were married at an early age 
and took their departure from beneath the 
roof, under which they had been sheltered 
aud nurtured. ‘Ihe severance of the home 
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ties, brought about by their marriage before 
they were out of their teens and by their de- 
parture to homes of their cwn, created new 
conditions among the remaining members and 
wrought new adjustments in their mutual re- 
lations. ‘he cheering, brightening and sweet- 
ening influence of older sisters upon the lives 
of younger brothers was removed almost be- 
fore its significance and import had been re- 
cognized, and their early retirement from the 
home circle was felt to be a serious depriva- 
tion, especially by those who were old enough 
to enter into companionship with them and to 
depend upon them for sisterly ministrations. 
As playmates, companions and monitors, both 
at home and at school, their perscnalities be- 
came deeply intrenched in the affections of the 
younger members, forming ties which could 
not be severed without a painful sense of an 
immediate and irreparable loss. A loneliness 
was established 2t once throughout the house, 
voices were silenced and familiar activities 
were stilled by the wi:hdrawal of the sisters 
from the home, with their sympathies and 
encouragements, the consciousness of which 
found expression in tears and meditations. 
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‘The mother’s much needed support and assist- 
ance about the house were taken from her, just 
at the time when she began to feel her needs 
the most keenly, and into her life there seem- 
ed to come a certain sadness, showing itself in 
her face and conversation and movements, 
which no one could fail to perceive and from 
the influence of which none could escape, for 
her life gradually adjusted itself to the chang- 
ing conditions of the home, while her ways be- 
came more sober, her songs mote plantive and 
her smiles less frequent. Something of a com- 
pensation, as a solace and comfort, was afford- 
ed by occasional visits at their homes. or by 
frequent letters, which were greeted with de- 
light by every member of the household. 
When sickness and death came into the fam- 
ily circle and claimed one of the younger 
members as a victim, against whose insidious 
encroachments the mother strugyled for many 
months with an energy born almost of desper- 
ation, another transforming force was engen- 
dered, which could be neither disguised nor 
averted. A deeper sense of mortality asserted 
itself, and a growing consciousness of a more 
permanent separation acquired an influence 
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over the minds of all, which none could fail to 
realize, even though unexpressed in language. 
The weary months of suffering, the wasting 
away of the young life, the patient ministra- 
tions of tender hands at his bedside, and the 
following of the beloved form to its final rest- 
ing place in the family graveyard, were the to- 
kens of an experience that led through dark- 
ened valleys and left an impress of sorrow on 
heart and soul. It constituted the first deep 
affliction of the home, of a restraining and de- 
pressing character. ‘Ihe advent of a baby 
sister, at the dawning of the period under con- 
sideration, whose coming into the home and 
whose growth into the affections of the inmates 
were important events, and upon whom the 
love and care of all were centered, became 
something of a compensation and served to 
restore the brightness and cheer of the earlier 
times. ‘lhe invalidism of the mother, which 
soon succeeded in the train of domestic afflic- 
tions, and the struggle between the forces of 
life and death, which she was compelled to 
maintain for a long petiod of years, with in- 
tervals of alternating hope and dismay, exert- 
ed a repressive and transforming influence 
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over the entire household, with anxiety and 
fear as pre-eminent factors, which were shared 
alike by the absent members of the family and 
those at home. A subdued ana burdened 
spirit filled every heart, a deep silence reigned 
throughout the house and muffled steps were 
heard in the darkened rooms, where romp and 
laughter were once dominant. during a large 
portion of the succeeding years. The thought 
of an impending affliction rested upon every 
countenance and smote every heart, betraying 
itself in voice, attitude and gesture. ‘Ihe 
members of the household were thrown more 
and more upon their individual resources, and 
came to realize the necessity of taking upon 
themselves something of the mother’s part in 
the direction of the affairs of the home. ‘lhe 
younger children by necessity had less of the 
mother’s care, although at no time beyond the 
pale of deep maternal solicitude. and were 
gradually changed from the attitude of receiv- 
ing ministrations to that of ministering unto 
others, thus coming into a fuller realization of 
a new relationship and of its responsibilities. 
The outward life of the home was deprived of 
some of its normul qualities, while its internal 
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adjustments were undergoing transformation, 
which the absent members upon return home 
could not fail to distinguish, although losing 
nothing of its essential force and spirit, for so 
long as the parents lived, however enfeebled 
their condition, their concern for the interests 
of the household suffered no abatement, but 
retained ‘its potency to the end. When, at last, 
after seventeen years of broken health and of 
interrupted service in the home, the mother 
had looked for the last time upon the familiar 
scenes, when she had spoken to attentive ears 
the last words of her whispering breath, and 
when her hands had been folded upon her 
peaceful boscm and she had been followed to 
her final resting place in the family burying 
ground, the forces of disintegration of the 
home became mcre prominent and more pain- 
ful, its membership becoming scattered and 
the father following her after a few and troub- 
led years into the world beyond mortal ken, 
where she awaited his coming. A spirit of 
larger separation at once exerted itself, by 
teason of the new homes and interests created 
and by reason of the different associations and 
alliances formed elsewhere, the old home, that 
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had run a course of nearly half a century un- 
der the direction of the twain who were its 
springs of action and master builders, became 
more and more a memory ‘with the flight of 
years, as one by one the ties cf the home life 
were snapped asunder. 

The process of disintegration of the family 
Telations, first manifested at the time of the 
marriage of the older daughters and through 
the inroads of death. was continued under dif- 
ferent forms for a long period of years, bring- 
ing about a gradual readjustment and trans- 
formation. ‘The oldest son went from home 
at an early age, to pursue his studies in school 
and college and after graduation to engage in 
the activities of life, thus separating himself 
from the home associaticns and intimacies 

,while yet in his teens, and never afterwards 
retuning to abide under the parental roof ex- 
cept during vacation periods and for occasion- 
al visits. ‘he second son was soon married 
and established in a home of hi3 own, locating 
ultimately in the far west, never again to re- 
turn to the scenes of his boyhood years. ‘The 
other sons in time chose their life companions 
and entered into new family relations and re- 
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sponsibilities, which eventually took them away 
from tke old homestead, although abiding 
within its immediate vicinity. In the course 
of the years the second daughter, who had 
been happily established in her own home in 
a distant city, died after suffering from a long 
period of sickness, and then the second son, 
who had removed with his family to a far-away 
state a short time before, yielded to the sud- 
den summons of death. to the dying bedside 
of both of whom the mother hastened upon 
call, that she might minister to their comfort 
with her own hands, to find the one still alive 
and appreciative of her ministrations, but to 
reach the other, after hundreds cf miles of 
weary and exhaustive travel, too late to be of 
any earthly assistance, whom she followed into 
the silent land in a few fleeting years. ‘The 
subsequent marriage of the younger daughter 
left the father as the last vestige of the home, 
which he and his companion had established 
in the days of their youth, when joy reigned 
supreme and the future was bright with prom- 
ise, and which they fostered and sustained for 
so many years. Aiter having the two younger 
sons and the youngest daughter, with their re- 
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spective families, successively with him at the 
homestead, with whom he lived and kept up 
the home, trying to make it seem to himself 
and to the absent members of the family what 
it had been in the past and covering less than 
a decade of years, he went the way of the rest 
at a ripe old age. while in possession of all bis 
faculties and powers, leaving to others the 
home which he had builded and over which 
he had presided for a period of fifty-four years, 
the greater part of which had been in con- 
junction with the companion of his youth. 
Thus one by one the lights which had been 
kindled on the heatthstone went out, one by 
one the ties were severed, end one by one the 
years gave way to memories, and like the 
transitory things of earth that which constitut- 
ed-the outer phases of the home, its material 
form and substance, passed away, and its fa- 
miliar objects and features were replaced by 
‘ those of a strange and foreign nature, but its 
spirit has cteen embodied and perpetuated in 
the lives and characters of those who were 
reared under its gentle ministrations. Al- 
though fond memories and pleasant associa- 
tions cluster about the old home and lighten 
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up the once familiar scenes against the back- 
ground of the past, although time kas wrought 
many devastating changes and placed its im- 
print on all things visible to mortal eyes, and 
although many of the loved ones have passed 
into another and a higher realm, the old home 
becomes more real and is seen in a softer and 
purer light the nearer its members approach 
the borderland of time and contemplate the 
fullness and richness of eternity. 

‘The home life, which had thus been enccm- 
passed by the cycle of a half century and had 
completed its revolution, rounding out a single 
generaticn, was in its character and quality 
not unlike that of the two homes of which it 
was ai once the embodiment and the outcome. 
The family life spent under the same roof and 
amid the same surroundings, in which the fa- 
ther had been born and reared, and that of 
the mother, which had been passed in Leroy, 
both being of New England origin, were es- 
sentially the same, differing only in expression, 
as the result of the developing forces of the 
age. In the life, thus enacted, were exempli- 
fied the products of the moral qualities that 
were brought from Massachusetts by correlat- 
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branches of the Salisbury family, at the dawn 
of the century, and were transplanted amid 
the new conditions of pioneer life, in the one 
home to be conserved by a houseuold in which 
boys predominated, and in the other to be fos- 
tered by a family circle in which girls outnum- 
bered their brothers, more than a dozen chil- 
dren making up the complement of each. In 
the one home the force and sentiment of a 
vigorous manhood became the distinguishing 
qualities, while in the other the graces and 
gentleness of womanhood were made pre-em- 
inent. ‘I'he home idea, in its largest concep- 
tion, was deeply intrenched in euch as a cardi- 
nal principle, to which all other considerations 
were made contributory. ‘Ike spirit of the 
new ccuntry, as expressed in the freedom of 
the air and of the fields, in the beauties of na- 
ture and in the gladsome music of a vocal 
universe, was dominant in both homes, wheth- 
erin Phelps or in Leroy, and produced per- 
manent and far-reaching effects, as exemplified 
in the thoughts, impulses and aspirations of 
the succeeding generations, that were born of 
their union and nurtured under the admoni- 
tion and inspiration of their life and character. 





THE BROKEN CIRCLE. 


N the opening year of the new century, to 
which this narrative belongs, the family 
circle had been broken by death at five points, 
the father, the mother, one daughter and two 
sons having severed all their earthly relations 
and entered upon that bourn from which no 
traveler of earth has ever returned. Five 
times within a period of twenty-seven years 
some member of the family had closed their 
eyes upon the world, bidding farewell to fa- 
miliar faces and scenes, to catch gleamings 
of the life beyond, and as many times a loved 


‘form had been followed to its final resting 


place, to await the coming of the day when the 
tomb shall give up that which has been com- 
mitted to its keeping, and when the parted 
ones shall meet in happy reunion, in which the 
broken ties. of earth shall be united and the 
wounds of time shall be healed. ‘heir graves 
in death were sundered far and wide, as their 
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paths in life led them in divergent ways or 
along parallel lines, three of the number rest- 
"ing side by side in the family burying ground, 
within sight of the cld home where they had 
lived and died, and the others awaiting the 
coming of the resurrection dawn in sepulchers 
in lands where they had gone to make their - 
homes inthe days of their vigor. Although 
thus separated in their resting places, the same 
sky bends serenely over their graves, the same 
sun calls the grass and the flowers into being 
above them, to tell in silent language the story 
of the resurrection, in confirmation of the 
truth, as fashed down the ages, that they who 
sleep shall sometime awake in the newness 
of life. 

Frank Milburn, the third son, was the first 
member of the family to answer the summons 
of death, to close his eyes upon the scenes 
which he had learned to love, and to leave 
forever the home in which he had been reared 
and nurtured from babyhood. He had attain- 
ed the age of fifteen years, and up to the time 
of his consuming and fatal illness had been 
the perfect embcdiment of boyish activity, en- 
ergy and hopefulness. He had endeared him- 
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self to all the members of the household by 
his cheerful and buoyant disposition, and by 
his generous qualities of mind and heart had 
made a place for himself in the home, from 
which he could not be spared without a sense 
of profound loss. ‘here was much of prom- 
ise in the young life, that like a flowering plant 
had just ovened its petals to catch the morn- 
ing light, and it was hard to see it blasted and 
stricken down before it had fairly disclosed its 
beauties. Although shadowing the home for 
a considerable time, his death was none the 
less shocking when it came, bringing the first 
real sorrow upon its members by enforced sep- 
aration. After a prolonged illness, covering a 
period of two years or more, he passed away 
on the evening of November 7th, 1871, short- 
ly after the hour of ten. Although he had al- 
ways had faith in his ultimate recovery, he 
knew that he was dying, that his sufferings 
were nearly over, as the measured strokes of 
the clock fell for the last time upon his ears, 
to which he turned and listened as if conscious 
of their meaning, when he bade those at his 
bedside an affectionate and touching farewell, 
directing their thoughts to the assurances of 
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his hope and faith. He had lived until the 
leaves of the trees about the old homestead 
had fallen, and nature had taken on her sere 
and yellow tints, when his sou! winged its 
fight, leaving an emaciated body, which the 
sorrowing family were left to gaze upon, with 
the consciousness of sudden bereavement, and 
to follow to its last resting place. 

For nearly two years he had suffered from 
the effects of a painful injury of his right hip, 
sustained in his boyish sports, during which 
his body wasted away in defiance of medical 
skill and maternal care, as the insidious dis- 
ease made its fatal encroachments, leaving 
ugly wounds in its course and sapping the 
fcuntains of his vitality, until his lungs became 
impaired and all his bodily functions were dis- 
arranged, dispelling every hope of recovery. 
He bore his consuming affliction with marked 
heroism, watching the ebb of his vital forces, 
as recorded in his bony hands, sunken eyes 
and blanched cheeks, and reiterated by his 
exhaustive cough, helpless limbs and waning 
strength, although he was able to be about the 
house and yard and to ride out daily, with 
something of a sense of enjoyment, until with- 
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in a few weeks of his final departure. He 
had always displayed an implicit faith in the 
doctor’s ministrations and in his mother’s ten- 
der care to secure relief, taking his medicines 
uncomplainingly and submitting to the painful 
treatment of his wounds without murmur, and 
found constant encouragement and cheer amid 
the monotonous surroundings of a sick cham- 
ber, even when hope for his recovery had been 
abandoned. Everything which loving solici- 
tude and medical skill could accomplish was 
done to check the progress of the disease and 
to restore the former conditions of health, but 
all efforts proved futile, availing only, to allevi- 
ate his sufferings and to make his passing 
hours less painful, in anticipation of apprvach- 
ing dissolution. ‘I'he family had been gather- 
ed at his bedside on the evening of his deati, 
knowing that the end was near, the sister in 
the west had been summoned to the old home, 
upon the most urgent of calls, and the brother 
in college in the east had been informed by 
telegraph of the abandonment of all hope and 
was on his way to the scene of death, when 
night settled down upon the household, with 
fears and forebodings on its wings, and the 
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slowly ebbing life was watched in tearful si- 
lence and with bated breath by all the mem- 
bers of the family save one, who was traveling 
alone through the dark hours until morning, 
to find on his arrival that the messenger of 
death had already called and taken the person 
of its choice, leaving the home in mourning.. 
The body, which thus had been abandoned , 
by the sou] as an abiding place, was prepared 
for burial by J. M. Nelson of Phelps, and was 
placed in the familiar East room of the house 
to await the day of the funeral, when it was 
transferred to a black-walnut casket in the 
center of the room. A peaceful repose rested 
upon the emaciated face, whose features to!d 
a silent story of past sufferings, and a sub- 
dued stillness reigned throughout the home. 
Arrangements were made for the funeral ser-* 
vices, which were the first of the kind that had 
been held under the roof since the birta of the 
departed one, when an aged grandfather, upon 
whose form his eyes had never looked, had 
passed away, and in the afternoon of Novem- 
ber oth, with autumnal clouds hanging low on 
the horizon, the neighbors and frien:|s gather- 
ed in the house to pay their respects and to 
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express their sympathies with the family in 
their bereavement, as they looked for the last 
time upon the face of their dead. ‘The servi- 
ces were conducted by the Rev. George A. 
Bayless, of the Presbyterian Church of Phelps. 
and were of a comforting character, the text 
of the discourse, from Psalm 89: 48, consist- 
ing of the words, “What man is he that liveth 
and shall not see death,” accompanied by ep- 
propriate singing. At their conclusion the 
hearse drew up at the door, took in its burden 
and led the way to the family burying ground 
on Melvin Hill, where a newly-dug grave was 
_ in waiting to receive all that was mortal of the 
son and brother, whom the older members of 
the household had watched over and followed 
from the cradle to the tomb. ‘lhe casketed 
form was lowered into the earth and covered 
over, and a marble headstone was erected to 
mark its last resting place, bearing in caryed 
letters the nume of the departed, his parent- 
age, and the record of his birth and death, 
while the seasons come and yo, burying the 
grave beneath the snows of winter and again 
clothing its with the verdure of springtime, in 
the newness of life, prophetic of immortality. 
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Jane Ann, the second daughter, who had 
been married eighteen years and was living in 
the most happy relations with her devoted 
family at Cleveland, Ohio, ‘was served with the 
awful summons of death when only thirty-five 
years of age, and in obedience to its behest 
became the victim of the second invasion of 
the home circle. A common cold, contracted 
a year or so before, had developed into a se- | 
rious and alarming pulmonary affection, from 
which no relief could be obtained, and her 
physical vitality, which never had been very 
robust, was quickly and irreparably undermin- 
ed. The seal of approaching dissolution was 
set early upon her, and the encroachments of 
her malady were sure and decisive, in defiance 
of tender care and medical treatment. She 
could not think that she was to die, for there 
seemed so much in the world to live for, and 
the home over which she was the ministering 
angel needed her so much, and so she came 
to regard her wasting flesh and consuming 
cough as the result of conditions which would 
change soon for the better, looking with a pa- 
tient trust for the lifting of the clouds about 
her and the restoration of her physical vigor. 
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A few months before her death, in accord- 
ance with a long established custom observed 
each year, she visited the old homestead in 
Phelps, to spend the summer _ beneath its hes- 
pitable roof, believing that the tender care of 
her mother and the familiar scenes of her 
childhood would revive her ebbing strength 
and nurse her back to heulth, as in days gcne 
by, and anticipating that the pure air of the 
country, suggestive of sunlight and bird-song, 
would revivify her and restore the spirit of her 
old life, as she basked in its cheer and imbib- 
ed its delicious and vigor-giving draughts. 
For atime her condition seemed to improve, 
under the stimulus of daily rides in the coun- 
try, of the changed surroundings and of the 
quiet restfulness of the old home, which more 
than ever was eloquent of the past, but when 
the shortening days came on, when the foliage 
of the trees in woodland and by wayside was 
putting on its sombre colors and when the au- 
tumnal winds begun to chill the heart of na- 
ture with their cold touches, it was esteemed 
best that she should be taken back to her city 
home. It was with a pathetic sadness that she 
bade farewell to the old homestead, little real- 
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izing that her eyes ‘had looked for the last 
time upon the scenes of her girlhood years, 
which she always loved to revisit, but which 
were destined soon to become only a memory, 
to be blotted out by the vision of another life 
that was dawning upon her soul. The back- 
ward look toward the old home, which she 
cast as the carriage was about to pass from 
the field of view, was suggestive of a thought, 
or at least of an intuition, that after all she 
might never see its familiar features again, cr 
abide under its roof, although it found no ex- 
pression in words and was not allowed to dis- 
turb her equanimity of spirit, after the tear 
on her quivering eyelids had passed away and 
the shadow that flitted across her face had 
given way to an assuring smile. After return- 
ing to her home in the month of October, her 
strength gradually declined, doctors’ prescrip- 


‘tions having lost their potency and medical 


skill affording no permanent relief, it became 
apparent that the end was drawing near. All 
that ‘kind hands could do, to minister to her 
comfort and needs and to smooth the way she 
was going, was done in the most gentle and 
Joving manner, her mother, whom she could 
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hardly bear to have out of sight, was sent for 
in the middle of November and hastened to 
her side, and with bleeding hearts the fam- 
ily awaited the final severance of the ties that 
bound her to earth, the time of which was ap- 
proaching rapidly, but which they were impo- 
tent to check or to avert. Despite her gradual 
decline, whatever may have been her thoughts 
of the dissolution of her mortality, she never 
allowed herself to speak of death, or of its 
consequences, to any member of the family, 
as though it were a matter quite foreign to 
her mind, but always seemed bright and cheer- 
ful. She showed no signs of fear, inspired by 
the king of terrors who had placed his hand 
upon her brow, and her heart revealed no to- 
ken of solicitude. With an ever smiling face, 
that spoke eloquently of her patience and 
faith, she greeted her friends and loved ones, 
with expressions of perfect unmindfulness of 
herself and of her sufferings. 

‘The closing days and hours of her life, al- 
though full of sadness and pathos, were rich 
in memories of a most assuring quality, for 
they gave play to many of the distinguishing 
traits of her character, and constituted a series 
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of scenes, as enduring as time itself. She had , 
not walked about the house for some time, or 
left her bed without assistance, but at noon on 
December 22nd, five days before she died, she 
was (Irawn out in her chair to the dinner table, 
according to her custom, displaying her usual 
cheerful disposition, when at half past three 
o'clock she appeared stricken with death, for 
tising to her feet she walked firmly into an 
adjoining room and seated herself in a large 
cushioned rocker, where she remained and 
rocked violently until the following morning, 
fairly gasping for breath. As dawn came on 
she was carried to her room, and for the first 
time during her illness was willing to give up 
and remain in bed, For the few succeeding 
days she rested quistly, continuing cconscicus 
of all that was going on about her and greet- 
ing her loved ones with her customary smile 
of complacency, although too weak to speak, 
except at intervals in the most suvdued whis- 
per. Lying on her death bed, with her family 
watching and waiting at her side in dreadful 
expectancy, she gradually drifted away on the 
ebbing tide of life, without pain or complaint. 
In one of her last moments, looking into the 
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face of her daughter, she said, “Maybe mam- 
ma will get well yet,” which seemed to indi- 
cate a hopeful consciousness of her condition, 
but as the grey light of the new day came in 
the room, the last that should greet her mort: 
eyes, hope flew away, and she lay with a heay- 
enly beauty on her countenance and a smile 
on her face, that can come only to these who 
see God. Several times she inquired what 
hour it was, and expressed a wonder as to how 
much longer she should wait, evidently believ- 
ing that the end had come, and requested that 
her favorite hymn, “Oh, ‘Think of a Home 
over There,” might be sung again in her hear- 
ing. She spoke a few words to those about 
her, expressive of her concern and of her love 
for them, and then appeared to be engaged in 
prayer, although inaudible, except the words 
of perfect resignation and self commitment, 
“Dear Jesus, take me, I am ready,” which fell 
from her lips, and a moment later the utter- 
ance of the name Frankie, that of her depart- 
ed brother, whose form her eyes had doubtless 
recognized awaiting her on the other shore. 
After a brief interval, while tne clock beat out 
a few measured strokes of time, in the painful 
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stillness of the hour, she uttered her last words 
of parting salutation, ‘‘All is well,” and then, - 
without a struggle, like a child falling wearily 
to sleep in its mother’s arms, closed her eyes 
forever on the scenes of earth. It was half 
past ten o'clock on the morning of December 
27th, 1882, that her spirit took its flight, leav- 
ing a peaceful and heavenly impress upon her 
face, from which all the lines of suffering and 
care had been effaced, telling of her victory 
over death and of her triumphant enirance 
upon her eternal reward. 

‘The funeral was held at the house on the 
second day following, and was largely attend- 
ed by friends and neighbors, who united in 
expressions of esteem and love for the depart- 
ed. ‘The services were conducted by the Rey. 
A. G. Wilson, pastor of the Doen Street M. E. 
Church, of which she had been a consistent, 
devoted anil) exemplary member for many 
years, and consisted of scriptural reading, 
singing of hymns, offering of prayer and de- 
livery of two brief addresses. ‘Ihe minister 
read the r4th chapter of St. John’s Gospel and 
the goth Psalm, and gave a sympathetic and 
comforting discourse from the text, “Blessed 
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are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
from Matthew 5: 8, followed by her Bible class 
teacher, both of whom dwelt particularly upon 
her beautiful christian character and tock oc- 
casion to recommend to others the life which 
she had lived, as a model worthy of accepi- 
ance. ‘The choir sang the familiar hymns, m 
which ker soul always delighted, “Sister, ‘hou 
Wert Mild and Lovely,” “Asleep in Jesus.” 
and “The Home Over ‘lhere,”” and which 
voiced the profoundest sentiments of the en- 
tire congregation. ‘Ihe body, prepared for 
the tomb and presenting the appearance ef life 
in perfect composure, was placed in the re- 
ceiving vault of Lake View Cemetery, and lat- 
er was buried in the family lot, where a mon- 
ument nas been reared to mark its last resiing 
place, to remain until the coming of the engel 
of God to roll away the stone from her sepul- 
chre, while the memory of her life and char- 
acter shall abide upon earth, as a benediction 
upon those who knew her and as a blessed in- 
fluence for good, which time can neither dissi- 
pate nor destroy. Hers was a memoruble life, 
sweet, pure, noble and unselfish, a life of love, 
of devotion and of service, a life of faith, of 
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fidelity and of patience, and her departure be- 
came the means of her transition into a state 
of larger and assured blessedness. 





Stephen Decatur, the second son, was the 
third member of the family to pass into the 
silent land and separate himself forever from 
the old home and its inmates, dying suddenly 
at his newly established home in Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, on December 11th, 1888, in the 
thirty-fifth year of hisage. He had gone to 
the mid-west country the year before, and had 
not become fully acclimated to its semi-tropi- 
cal winters, when he contracted a cold, which 
developed quickly into pneumonia and within 
five days resulted fatally, in defiance of .all 
that could be done to stay its progress. He 
had always enjoyed comparatively good health, 
and personally knew little of the blighting 
cares and pains of sickness, until smitten with 
' death, without warning, in a way in which no- 
thing afforded any help or relief. Like the 
sturdy oak in the sudden fury of the storm, 
torn from its anchorage, where for decades it 
had withstood the onslaught of wintry blasts, 
he was stricken down at an unexpected mo- 
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ment, in the height of his physical strength 
and manhood, and his prostrate form seemed 
sadly out of place. 

When the indisposition first came upon him, 
and he was compelled to forego his work and 
remain in doors, he thought little of his sick- 
ness and seemed inclined to treat the matter 
lightly, believing that some simple remedies 
for his cold would quickly bring the needed 
relief, as had been the case many times before. 
He grew worse and took tu his bed, when the 
physician was called and treated him for pneu- 
monia, which had already begun to develop its 
alarming and deadly symptoms. For a time 
he appeared to be gaining over the encroach- 
ments of the malady, and it was theught that 
the crisis had been passed, leaving his vitality 
in the ascendant, with enccuraging prospects 
of a speedy recovery, which he contemplated 
most gratefully. He had made such hopeful 
- progress that he was able to sit up in bed and 
read the home paper, with evident enjoyment, 
as well as to take a goodly supply of nourish- 
ment, althcugh but a few day after his first 
attack, when the disease tcok a sudden turn, 
and with the force and velocity of a tidal wave 
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carried him again beyond the danger line, 
leaving the chances of his recovery in doubt- 
ful equipoise. He grew worse rapidly, and 
within a few hours sank ‘into a state in which 
the physician entertained no hope of saving 
his life, and advised that the family in the east 
should be informed of his precarious condi- 
tion, which had become full of foreboding. 

It had been his wish, when death came ster- 
ing him in the face, although not seeming to 
realize the uncertainty of his hold upon lite, 
that his mother might come to him in his dis- 
tress, for he believed that she could stay the 
progress of the malady and nurse him back to 
health again, as she had done before in his 
boyhood years. When she received the tele- 
gram announcing his condition, that foretold 
the probable outcome of his disease within a 

* very few hours, although over fifteen hundred 
miles intervened between her home and the 
place where his soul was struggling to retain 
possession of his dying body, she set out, in 
company with his father, upon that long jour- 
ney, with the hope of rendering assistance in 
the hour of his greatest extremity, and would 

. not be restrained by any plea as to her own 
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enfeebled condition, or of the remote chances 
of finding him alive. Upon the arrival of the 


parents at Fayetteville, two days after leaving | 


home, they found the house in mourning, for 
the spirit of their boy, for whom they had en- 
dured many anxieties during their long jour- 
ney, had gone before them to another land to 
await their coming. Death had wrought tle 
great transformation and made their separ- 
ation complete, and they were denied the last 
privilege of looking into the dying face of 
their son, of receiving the conscious pressure 
of his hand and of catching a gleam of recog- 
nition of their presence at his side, for which 
he had waited with momentary expectancy, 
before his departure upon tine unknown way. 
His last hours were peaceful and hopeful, 
and his needs were supplied by kind neigh- 
bors and an uncle, who was in the house dur- 
ing his sickness and ministered to his necessi- 
ties, for his wife was lying almost at the point 
of death and was not informed of his serious 
condition, until after his departure, and his 
children were small and helpless, and were 
the supreme objects of his solicitude and the 
great burden upon his mind, in the thought 
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of leaving them when he was apparenily most 
needed and under the most severe circum- 
stances. He crossed the dark waters, firm in 
the conviction that as an expression of God's 
will it was best, and closed his eyes forever 
upon things of earth. ‘I'he funeral was held 
at the house, with the ministrations of the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Fayette- 
ville, the Rev. John Malone, and the remains 
were interred in the Jackson burying ground, 
a private cemetery near the home, about a 
mile south of the village, where a headstone 
was erected to mark his last resting place, and 
where the family left him sleeping, when the 
parents took their return journey to the old 
nome in the east, accompanied by his stricken 
wife and children, and where he awaits alone 
the coming of the angel of God, summoning 
him to that reunion in which there shall be ro 
more separation. 





After having laid three of her children at 
rest, within a period of nearly twenty years, 
Hannah, the mother, was the next member of 
the family to pass away and be borne from 
beneath the roof, under which thirty - four 
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years of her married life had been spent, 
where her most heroic struggles had been 


made, where her best services had been ren- © 


dered and where the tenderest associations of 
her life had been crystalized. She passed 
away at six o'clock on ‘luesday morning, Feb- 
tuary 18th, 1890, just as the light had begun 
to dawn in the east, in the presence of wer 
husband and of three of her children, after a 
long night of anxiety at her bedside. Retain- 
ing consciousness to the last moment, her ex- 
piring breath left her frail body, as she reclin- 
ed in the arms of her oldest son, the writer cf 
this narrative, her eyes were closed upon the 
familiar scenes about her, her muscles relaxed 


. gently, her head fell back upon the pillow, and 


an expression of peaceful slumber rested upen 
her face, over which care and suffering had 
once drawn their tracings, giving to her fea- 
tures a calm and heavenly repose. Mother 
was dead, almost before the watching house- 
hold could realize the transformation, for her 
ears hud caught the rustling of angels’ wings, 
while the sobbing of bereaved hearts alone 
broke the stillness of the room, save as the 
clock on the mantle ticked mournfully its 
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measured time-beats. Mother had gone to 
her reward, while her loved ones stood at her 
bedside, with tear-dimmed eyes and bleeding 
hearts, dimly conscious of their loss and pow- 
erless in the presence of death that had again 
invaded the home. 

During the last seventeen years of her life, 
when she had earned a respite from her long - 
and incessant labors, she was more or less an 
invalid and a sufferer from chronic maladies, 
in which no permanent relief was afforded, at 
times lying at the point of death and again 
rallying her waning vital forces by her marvel- 
ous will power, even to the attainment of a 
fair state of health for awhile, with encourag- 
ing prospects of ultimate recovery, only to 
relapse suddenly into her former precarious 
state. After passing her fiftieth anniversary, 
a few years after the birth of her youngest 
daughter, she began to decline in health, and 
seemed to be on the verge of physical and 
nervous prostration, as the result of exhausted 
energies, due to over work, to the rearing of a 
large family of children and to the watchful 
and solicitous care she bestowed upon her dy- 
ing son for many long months, all of which 
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conspired to impose conditions upon her, that 
were beyond her power of endurance and that 
taxed her strength beyond her capacity of re- 
cuperation. All through the years, shadowed 
by her infirmities, she struggled heroically 
against the insiduous encroachments of her 
disease, against its sudden attacks and against 
its prolonged assailments, which left her pros- 
trated and exhausted for weeks at a time, al- 
though unwilling to give up except in the last 
extremity. 

She had been indisposed for many months, 
in the early seventies, without giving way to 
her feelings, doing her household work and 
directing its affairs with her customary execu- 


tion, although doctoring for her ailments all 


the time, when she was stricken down, almost 
without a warning to the family, and brought 
very low. ‘lhe suddenness of her prostration 
and its completeness, although not without its 
‘ premonitory symptoms that she herself was 
able in a measure to interpret, filled all hearts 
with fear, silenced the voices throughout the 
house and cast a heavy shadow over the home. 
Her condition was considered precarious from 
the first, and defied all efforts for her relief. 
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For days the seal of death was upon her brow, 
the physicians afforded no hope of recovery, 
and the family saw nothing ahead but a speedy 
dissolution of earthly relations. Absent mem- 
bers of the household were summoned home 
with all possible expedition, and upon seeing 
her were firm in the conviction that the end 
was near. Night and day succeeded one an- 
other, without witnessing any apparent change 
in her condition for the better, although sie 
lingered on, conscious and patient, but at no 
time doubting the chances of her recovery. 
At times her pulse was scarcely perceptibie, 
or revealed itself by a most uncertain flutter. 
her heart almost ceased to beat, and her 
breath came feebly and laboriously. ‘he re- 
flection of death’s presence rested upon her 
face and shone in her eyes, as a seeming token 
that the end had come. As she lay upon her 
bed almost without breathing, except at inter- 
vals, and then with great effort and distress, 
while being fanned constantly by someone at 
her side and given stimulants to aid in the 
prolongation of her life, she seemed to be un- 
like one of earth, as though her spirit had al- 
ready taken leave of its tenement and stood 
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hovering over the sinking form, and uncertain 
whether to return to its.customary abiding 
place or to take its final departure. Ultimate- 
ly she began to rally her wasting forces, with 
the appearance of having been brought back 
from a world of mystery, upon which her eyes 
had looked and whose borders her feet had 
touched. She seemed to have gone down in 
the dark valley, to have caught its moisture 
upon her brow and to have inhaled its atmos- 
phere, and then to have been drawn back by 
angelic hands, to abide for a longer pericd 
among her loved ones on earth, to whose 
needs her hands had always ministered. 

’ Again and again, at repeated intervals dur- 
ing the succeeding years, she sank into a state 
of decline, lying for weeks at death’s door ap- 
parently beyond all human help, when medi- 
cine had ceased to have any beneficent effects, 
to recover in time so as to sit up, to ride out 
and to go about her household duties, in the 
enjoyment of a fair measure of health, to the 
utter amazement of her physician and friends. 
Her restoration to the family at such times 
came to be regarded almost as a return from 
the grave and a divin¢ grant to her of a new 
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lease of life. The periods of her clecline di- 
minished gradually in frequency, recurring at 
much longer and longer intervals, her physical 
strength increased, and it began to seem as 
though she were experiencing the renewal cf 
her youth, which might endure for many years 
to come, but time served to demonstrate that 
her vital forces had been exhausted, her ener- 
gies had been impaired, and her activities had 
been lost beyond restitution. Although for 
several years she escaped the recurrence of 
the severe attacks to which she had formerly 
been subject, and it was thought that she 
might attain to a good old age, she never 
again came up to the full measure of herself, 
even when at her best. The freshness and the 
fullness of her earlier years had gone, the fair- 
ness of her features and the brightness of her 
eyes had disappeared, the elacticity of her step 
and the grace of her movement had vanished, 
her voice, with its modulations of love and of 
song and of gentle speech, had been lost, nev- 
er to be restored to her, and for the rest of 
her days she lived and moved like a shadow 
of her better physical self and of what she had 
been in earlier life. 
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During the periods of her illness she rarely 
ever lost sight of her household affuirs, and at 
no time was so low as to consider herself re- 
lieved of her ordinary duties, or to become 
oblivious of the interests of those with whom 
she sustained important relations, She was 
never too sick to direct the work of the house. 
or to arrange fur the entertainment of friends, 
or to plan for the members of her family, or 
to write letters to her absent children with her 
customary frequency. She never ceased to 
exercise her motherly functions in the heme. 
however much she suffered physically, and 
never seemed to think that she could surren- 
der her duties to others, to lay aside her cares. 
or to relegate herself to the seclusion of a sick 
chamber, although realizing that her own well 
being would be subserved. She always kept 
her thoughts alert, that her household might 
not suffer from her indisposition. She kept 
her hands upon the wheel, and infused every 
particle of power at her command into the 
guiding arm, which otherwise would have 
hung nerveless at her side, unconscious of the 
fact that it was at the irreparable cost of her 
own vitality. By an almost super-human force 
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of will she was wont to cast off the shackies 
of ill health, rising superior to the conditions 
which disease imposed, and walked in the con- 
sciousness of renewed strength, only to falter 
and stumble at unguarded moments and to 
give way when nature, straincd to the utter- 
most, refused to sustain her any longer. 

Her power of endurance at times, when she 
was hardly able to sit up throughout an entire 
day, was marvelous in the eyes of all who had 
any acquaintance with her ‘The incessant 
and tireless care, which she exercised over her 
dying daughter in both homes, with the ac- 
companying anxieties and her own domestic 
duties, was borne in a manner that betokened 
an immeasurable supply of vitality, and her 
wearisome journey to the west upon the call 
of her stricken son, with the attending uncer- 
tainties and in her enfeebled condition, was 
endured in a way that could hardly be ex- 
plained on ordinary grounds, although each 
ordeal was followed by a period of illness of 
considerable duration and severity, after the 
excitement had passed away and the reaction 
had ensued. She was always buoyed up by 
her burning zeal to do for others all that was 
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in her heart to do, in which she left her actual 


- power out of the account, sustained by the de- 


termination to hold out to the end, let come 
what might, and setting her face firmly toward 
the one supreme attainment. She never fal- 
tered at any obstacle, however great it appear- 
ed to others, and never stopped to count her 
cwn strength, however severely taxed. She 
never knew what it was to give up, even when 
her condition was at the lowest ebb, except 
temporarily, and then only physically, or to 
withdraw herself from the home, even in ner 
thoughts. Her resolution of purpose stopped 
at nothing short of the grave, and permitted 
her to take no serious consideration of herself, 
either in the early stages of her invalidism, or 
in later years, when the disintegrating forces 
of disease had seized upon her vitality more 
tenaciously. 

In time the effects of the encroachment of 
disease upon her constitution began to show 
themselves, in spite of her splendid resistance, 
and she became the easier victim of common 
and prevalent complaints, and recovered less 
readily from the periodic attacks of her former 
malady. Just before her 68th birthday, the 
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last anniversary of which she observed prior 
to her death, she suffered from a severe attack 
of the grip, then an epidemic in the commun- 
ity, from which she never recovered. Its 
weakening and depressing effects, upon both 
body and mind, remained after the first symp- 
toms had passed away, and on the occurrence 
of her last birthday, January 8th, 1890, it nad 
become a settled conviction with her that she 
should never again see the return of that day. 
She had begun to lose courage, and her de- 
cline was unmistakable and rapid. It seemed 
as if the fountain of her will had been stopped, 
and that no fresh supplies had been given to 
feed her exhausted energies. She sank grad- , 
ually from ill to worse, new complications set- 
ting in to aggravate her condition, and deriv- 
ed no relief from medical treatment. She soon 
took to her bed, believing that the end was 
near, and within a period of six weeks had 
passed the border line, down to which she hail 
come many a time before and from which she 
had retraced her steps, as though her mission 
in life had not been fully accomplished. 

Her last days were spent in peaceful resig- 
nation and in comparative freedom from pain. 
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She said little about her departure, which had 
come to be recognized as near at hand, and 
had no complaints or misgivings to offer. A- 
mong her last words, which were spoken to 
the writer of this narrative, were those express- 
ive of her gladness that he was with her in her 
last hours, and vocal of her solicitude for the 
dependent members of the household. Plead- 
ing for them, who had long been the objects 
of her thought and care, she urged that he 
might always be kind to them, as they would 
miss her ministrations. She was conscious to 
the last of all that transpired about ker, and 
appeared to be reconciled to her going, dying 
in the faith in which she had always lived and 
entering upon her eternal reward with an un- 
faltering trust. Her condition, during the last 
night she spent upon earth, was seemingly no 
more critical than many another crisis through 
which she had passed, but the regurgitation of 
water about her heart and the death damp 
that gathered on her brow, all through the long 
.hours, told that the time of parting had come. 
With intervals of natural sleeping and waking, 
and in a state of considerable restlessness, she 
" passed the early part of the night, often speak- 
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ing to those at her side and recognizing the 
loved ones about her, but when the coming of 
the dawn was signaled, with her life forces 
ebbing away, her pulse began to flutter and 
her breath became fainter by perceptible de- 
grees. Feebler and more ‘feeble were the 
signs of life, her form growing listless and her 
cye-lids closing involuntarily against the vision 
of the world, and at 6:30 o'clock with a trem- 
ulous quiver and a gasp she was gone. 

Her body was prepared for burial, present- 
ing the appearance of the perfect restfulness 
of a sleeping child in its mother’s arms. No 
traces of care or pain were left upon her brow, 
but a sweet and reposeful expression rested 
upon her countenance and gave to her fea- 
tures a life-like glow, as though she awaited 
the coming of the morrow to awaken into the 
fullness of health and activity. By the man- 
ner of her going, having fallen as it were in- 
to a natural sleep, death had been shorn of its 
horrors, and the evidences of her victory were 
read in every lineament of her face from the 
moment her spirit took its flight until the clos- 
ing of the casket lid above her sleeping form. 
‘The funeral services were held at the home- 
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stead on Friday, February 2rst, the third day 
after her death, were largely attended by sym- 
pathetic neighbors and friends, and were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Calvin G. Carpenter, a 
venerable Baptist clergyman, then over ninety 
years of age, who had lived in the neighbor- 
hood from the time before her marriage, as- 
sisted by the Rev. W. D. Woodruff, of Phelps, 
who was over eighty years of age. ‘lhe offici- 
ating minister’s discourse, based upon the 
text, “I was dumb, I opened not my mouth, 
because thou didst it,” Psalm 39:9, was of a 
most sympathetic and comforting character. 
Among the selections sung by the choir was 
her favorite hymn, ‘God be with You till We 
Meet again,” which was rendered with an es- 
pecially tender fervor. ‘The interment was 
made in the Melvin Hill burying ground, by 
the side of her son, Frank Milburn, who had 
preceded her to the better land over eighteen 
years befcre. A handsome monument, with a 
neatly engraved tablet, was erected at her 
head, and a bush of her favorite roses was 
planted above her grave, to blossom from sea- 
son to season, telling in the silent language of 
color and of fragrance the story of her beauti- 
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ful and sweet character, expressive of self sac- 
rifice and love, and giving promise of the com- 
ing day of final restitution. 





After nearly nine years of waiting, Elon G., 
the father of the family, took his departure to 
join the companion of his youth and manhcod, 
who had preceded him into the world beyond, 
making the fifth time that the ranks of the 
household had been broken. ‘The death of 
the mother had been a severe blow to him, 
from the effects of which he never recovered. 
He had followed two sons, a daughter and his 
wife to the grave, and had become conscious 
of the gradual loosening of his own hold upon 
life, by reason of his fast accumulating years, 
so that he began to number the milestones on 
the way long before reaching the end of the 
journey. When the form of the mother was 
laid away, his heart was buried in her tomb, 
for he realized, as never befcre, that the stay 
of his life had been taken from him, that his 
staff had been broken and that his pre-eminent 
sorrow had come upon him in his old age. 
His grief was tco deep for any outburst of ex- 
pression, for when the ties were severed and 
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his heart strings were drawn to their highest 
tension, nature refused to grant him the relief 
that tears customarily afford, and he was com- 
pelled to bear the burden ef his grief unaided 
and in silence. ‘Ihe scenes at her bedside and 
at the subsequent burial services were some- 
thing in which he seemed hardly to have a 
conscious pert, so bitter the cup that he had 
drunk and so terrific the stroke that had be- 
fallen him, and he moved like one who lived 
in another realm. It was not until all had 
passed, when the last echoes of the obsequies 
had died away, when the earth had closed 
over her resting place, and when others of the 
family were re-adjusting themselves to the 
changed conditions of the heme, that the 
deeper sense cf his desolation cetiled upon 
him, like a cloud, from which he never emerg- 
ed. Asthe days passed, it became more and 
more evident to all about him, that his better 
self had been buried in the grave, where the 
form of kis compunion had been laid away. 
His sense of loss was so great and overpow- 
ering, that there was but little iranspiring 
about him, which appealed to more than pass- 
ing attention, making the prospects of the 
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future anything but bright in his contempla- 
tion. ‘The memories of her life became the 
burden of his thoughts, and her grave was the 
mecca of his frequent pilgrimage. He began 
to live in ancther atmosphere, the effects of 
which were intensified as the years and the 
months sped by, adding perceptibly to the ap- 
pearances of age and giving him new stand- 
ards of measurements. He missed not only 
her gentle ministraticns, but her timely advice 
and cheer-giving presence, when difficult ways 
were €ncountered, and became saddened in 
countenance and retrospective in moud. He 
loved to recall her method and manner of do- 
ing things, to repeat her thoughts and expres- 
sions, and to dwell upon the recital of inci- 
dents in their early relations and long hand- 
in-hand companionship. He remembered how 
and when in their youth they had first met, at 
a service in Seneca for the removal of the 
body of ber aunt from its temporary resting 
place near her grandfather's home, where he 
had been stopped while passing to render as- 
sistance, how they became acquainted subse- 
quently, how in time they were married, and 
how they had spent many happv years together 
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upon life’s journey, especially emphasizing the 
parts which she performed in the spirit of un- 
selfishness and devotion. He remembered 
how, in health and in sickness, she never wea- 
ried of her monotenous and ceaseless round of 
duties, and hcw she sickened and suffered, 
and wondered if he had dcne all in his power 
to make her life happy and to lighten her 
cares, as an expression of his appreciation of 
her undying sacrifice for those whom she lov- 
ed, at times almost reproaching himself for 
imaginary failures on his part toward making 
her life work easier to perform. He loved to 
visit her grave at frequent intervals, where he 
had reared a monument, with a simole inscrip- 
tion, where he kept the mound in order, even 
arranging for the erection of two headstones 
inscribed respectively “Father” and **Mother,” 
and where he contemplated finding a resting 
place by her side, that their dust might com- 
mingle, as their lives had been blended during 
the years of their earthly companionship. 

His physical health had always been good, 
far above that of the average man, but in the 
consciousness of his loss it began to deterio- 
rate, and the natural predisposition to disease, 
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which his activities had warded off so many 
years, began to assert itself, until a manifest 
decline had set in, and a general breaking 
down of his constitution had left him in an 
enfeebled conditicn, from which he never re- 
covered. For the first time in his life he plac- 
ed himself under the doctor’s care, and at in- 
tervals received the treatment, which his fail- ~ 
ing health seemed to demand, although no 
particular maladies or alarming symptoms of 
disease were wont to present themselves. His 
bodily functions were becoming debilitated, 
leaving him weaker and less able to avert the 
danger of sudden attacks, and making his hold 
upon life more precarious and uncertain from 
year to year. He did not think that the doe- 
tor’s medicines accomplished much permanent 
good, but patiently and faithfully followed the 
requirements imposed upon him, with a con- 


 _ fiding hope that his last years might be passed 


in comparative comfort. In the summer of 
1896 he was subjected to a sudden and violent 
attack of illness, which completely prustrated 
him and brought him to the verge of death, 
where he lay for several hours, suffering most 
intensely and seemingly beyond human help, 
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with the chances against his recovery, but the 
tide soon turned, when he rallied and quickly 
passed beyond the danger line on the way to 
speedy convalescence, although never again to 
be as vigorous and active as before. 

He was not content to shut himself in the 
house for any period of time, much less to 
take to his bed at times of indisposition, but 
was accustcmed to stroll about, to go into the 
fields wherever the weather permitied, and to 
engage in such work as his strength allowed, 
even though at intervals compelled to repair 
to his room and lie down for a brief rest. He 
knew whai it was to rise early in the morning, 
and could never acquire the habit of sleeping 
when the rest of the family were astir, and so 
to the very last of his life he was always mov- 
ing about at the usual hours, and at all times 
was able to look after his own needs and man- 
age his own affairs. His was not a spirit of 
dependence, to be ministered unto when he 
could take care of himself, for he believed that 
he should be at his post rather than yield to 
temporary feelings of debility and lose all in- 
terest in the world about him, of which he es- 
teemed himself a part. He did not believe 
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that the sick chamber was adjusted to his re- 
quirements, and accordingly up to the time of 
his final illness he had never spent but three 
or four continuous days in his room, but when 
at last he was brought to his bed it was only 
for a short time, for his eternal release soon 
came. Although his last years were marked 
by a physical decline, his senses of sight and_ 
of hearing were unimpaired, and his mind re- 
tained its primitive vigor and acuteness to the 
end of his life. While his body grew old and 
infirm through the wasting of his vital forces, 
his mental powers, as exemplified in perception 
and reason, seemed as acute and stable as in 
his younger years. Although in the natural 
decline of physical strength, his eyes were un- 
dimmed to vision, his ears were sensitive to 
sound, his intellect gave no signs of the with- 
ering touch of senility, and his were not tot- 
tering steps and trembling hands groping their 
way to the grave, for to all outward appear- 
ances he retained much of the activity and vig- 
or of the earlier years of his life. 

‘The last meeting which the writer was privi- 
leged to have with his father will always re- 
main fresh in his memory. It was early in 
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October, 1898, in the bright autumnal flush of 
the year, when it seemed as if his aging life 
had caught the spirit of the season, without 
its somberness. Arriving unexpectedly at the 
old home on Saturday evening, they spent iis 
hours and those of the following day together, 
and as Sunday morning came on, in all its ra- 
diant beauty, they walked out into the fields, 
in obedience to a familiar custom which they 
had observed many a time before, to the full- 
est enjoyment of the scene, the circumstances 
and the occasion. ‘Ihe soft sunlight, filtered 
through fleecy overhanging clouds, lighted the 
way and fell upon them like a benediction, as 
they looked about them and strolled over the 
fields of the old farm, upon which they both 
had been reared and by which they had been 
tenderly nourished. ‘hey derived much com- 
fort and satisfaction from the communion, one 
with the other, and with the spirit of the place 
and hour, although the touch of autumnal fin- 
gers had saddened the face of nature, the sere 
and yellow leaf had flaunted on every hand its 
evidences of a decaying world, and a somber 
haze on the near horizon had become prophet- 
ic of changing conditions. ‘The father talked 
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freely of what he had done, and of his pur- 
poses and plans for the future, animated by 
the hope and the courage which the outlook 
.afforded, and imparted something of his cheer- 
giving and luminous faith to the son. He ap- 
peared to enjoy himself more keenly than he 
had given evidence of ina long time before, 
and a profound sense of satisfaction in heart 
and mind showed itself in his countenance, his 
language and his movements. Once mcre he 
was a living, throLbing and active part of the 
old home, and again he walked along the fa- 
miliar paths through the fields, in the larger 
consciousness of his relations and in the dig- 
nity and strength of his earlier manhood. His 
step for the time being was firm and elastic, 
his eye was bright and observant, his heart 
was jubilant and respensive, and his voice was 
tender and sympathetic, while the years of the 
past rolled away, and the twain, like man and 
boy again, strolled about, talking and listening 
to one another, with the freshness of tne morn- 
ing air ccursing in their arteries, with the glow 
of the radiant sunlight shining in their faces 
and with the beauties of nature reflected about 
them to lighten the way. It was a blessed 
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day, which passed only too quickly, for when 
the morrow came the father accompanied the 
son to the railway station, where final greet- 
ings were exchanged, and where hands were 
grasped in parting for the last time. ‘l’he 
drive from the home was mest delightful, for 
the morning was ideally bright, and seemed 
suited to the occasion. ‘Ihe conversation cn 
the way, alike in spirit and in topic, was of a 
cheerful and vivacious character, and every- 
thing conspired to make both the hour and the 
event memorable. After the village of Phelps 
had been reached and so:ne business had been 
transacted, the father turned his horse toward 
home, driving away with an expression of 
sweet complacency upcn his face, while the 
son stood gazing upon the familiar form and 
figure, until hidden in the distance, little real- 
izing that their eyes had met, their hands had 
touched and their voices had exchanged greet- 
ings for the last time upon earth, but in the 
consciousness of comforting and home-filled 
thoughts, inspired by the meeting and the 
parting. .As the train rolled away, the dis- 
tance between the two was speedily increased, 
never to become less this side of eternity, and 
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the few letters, which were afterwards written, 
were the last expressions to the son of the life 
that soon went out in darkness, like the flick- 
erings of a candle, with a startling and dazing 
suddenness to apnal the mind. 

During the closing weeks of his life. his 
health continued comparatively good, and the 
letters which he addressed to the son, as his 
last recorded messages, gave no indication cf 
declining strength, or of approaching dissolu- 
tion, but were redolent of cheer and hopeful- 
ness. He had suffered somewhat from colds 
during the early winter, which developed into 
a form of la grippe, then prevalent, although 
at the outset no alarming symptoms were pre 
. sented. Neither he nor the family thought 
of his ailment as anything serious, until the 
latter part of December, when he Lecame pros- 
trated and was confined to his room. ‘The 


’ doctor was summoned and ministered to his 


needs, but afforded little relief. “The weaken- 
ed functions of his body were exhausted, old 
maladies re-asserted themselves, and ke took 
to his bed, never to arise again, while intense 
suffering held him in a firm grasp. Pneumo- 
nia set in, and in a few days he had passed 
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beyond the range of mortal help. When 
Christmas morning came his condition had 
become more serious, and his symptoms were 
viewed with alarm. Kind hands served him, 
seeking to nurse him back again to health and 
comfort, but he passed through the day with- 
out undergoing any apparent change. In the 
evening it seemed as though he were gaining 
the mastery over his maladies, which had 
brought him to the portals of death. His eve 
became brighter and his hand firmer, and he 
rested com{ertably and peacetully through the 
hours of the nighi, but when the dawning of a 
new day began to signal its approach, he ex- 
perienced a rapid decline, and just as the sun 
had revealed itself in the eastern skies, his 
frail body relaxed its hold upon earthly things, 
almost without a struggle, und his spirit pass- 
ed into the unseen world, to join those who 
had gone before. He fell asleep, like a tired 
child, to awaken in a realm of endless joy. 
It was on Morday, December 26th, 1898, that 
the final release came, when he was within a 
few months of the Soth anniversary of his 
birth. He died in the house in which he was 
born, and in which his entire life had been 
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passed, except the first ten years after his mar- 
riage, and a few months after the death of his 
wife, so it was in the old home, about which 
the sweetest associations of life were cluster- 
ed, that he received the last impressions of the 
world, before closing his eyes upon its familiar 
scenes, 

During his Jast bours he hardly seemed to 
realize that he was dying, and made no refer- 
ence in his conversation to the dissoluticn of 
earthly ties, toward which he was hastening. 
He remained conscious through all the shift- 
ing scenes to the last moment, and on one or 
two occasions appeared as though he wanted 
to say something to those about him, but his 
strength did not avail him in conveying the 
message, which died upon his lips, although 
written upon his face in glowing characters of 
resignation and peace. He had lived a good 
life, and fad been kind and considerate and 
forgiving in all his family relations, and his 
expiring breath fell as a benediction alike up- 
on the members of the household, who were 
at his bedside, and upon those who were ab- 
sent at the supreme moment of temporal dis- 
solution. Almost simultaneous with the re- 
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ceipt of the letter, by the oldest son, the writer 
of this narrative, announcing his final illness, 
the telegraphic message recording his death 
was received. ‘Ihe father was gone, but his 
epariure could hardly be realized, until the 
beloved form was seen, lying cold and silent 
in its last transformation and robed in the 
cerements of the grave, although with the seal 
of peace and resignation. upon his face, testi- 
fying to the conscious consummation of a long 
and useful life and of well-spent years. Al- 
though his spirit had winged its speedy flight, 
his body, in appearance so life-like and in pos- 
ture so suggestive of natural sleep, remained 
for a time as the substanze of a memory, to 
be cared for tenderly and laid away in its last 
resting place, by the side of his companion, 
leaving a heritage rich in associations, in love 
aad in sacrifice, transcending in value all his 
material accumulations, to which the passing 
years have served to impart an ever-growing 
and brightening lustre. 

Arrangements were made for the funeral, 
which was held at the house at one o’clock on 
‘Thursday afternoon, fcllowing his death, when 
the body lay in a black-covered casket in the 
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old East room, where the departed had spent 
his last hours and was found when death 
came, and where the coffin lid was closed 
above his face, resting in sweet repose, to hide 
his form from the weeping eyes of loved ones, 
gathered about, until the time of the great 
awakening. Many friends and neighbors, to 
whom his long life had been an open beok, 
were in attendance, to pay their last respects 
to his memory, as the final expression of the 
esteem in which he had always been held. 
‘The services were conducted by the Rev. 
Howard N. Chapman of Rochester, at the 
time acting as temporary pastor of the Phelps 
Baptist Church, who delivered a fitting and 
comforting message, using as his text Heb- 
brews 13:8, ‘“‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever,” which served as the 
basis of beautiful thought and tender tribute. 
Several familiar hymns were rendered by sym- 
pathetic voices, and helped to allay the bitter- 
ness of the parting hour with their sweet sen- 
timents. ‘I'he last look upon the sleeping face 
had been taken, when the silent throng moved 
away, following the body to the silent cham- 
ber of its final abiding place. ‘he interment 
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was made in the Melvin Hill burying ground, 
in the family plot by the side of his Geparted 
companion, where he had prepared a place for 
himself and where he had already erected a 
monument to mark their united sepuichre. 
‘The body was laid away in the gray hours of 
a shortening winter day, with the snows hid- 
ing the earth underneath a light covering, and 
the union, which had been broken nearly nine 
years before, was at lust re-established, as he 
had desired, and for the coming of which he 
had patiently waited. He was left sleeping 
beneath the small measure of ground, which 
he had often visited, where his name, date of 
birth and time of death have been engraved in 
granite, and where a headstone records the 
name “Father” in silent and eloquent lettering. 

Although having passed beyond the veil of 
mortal vision, with the silent insignia of the 
tomb to mark the visible boundary line of sep- 
aration between the living and the dead, and 
with sweet memories to reinvest the associa- 
tions of a well-spent and useful and honorable 
life, he still lives in the presence of the depart- 
ed, to await and to greet the coming of those 
of the household, who linger for atime and 
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mourn the loss of severed companionship, and 
to be welcomed by those who had gone before 
to prepare the way. ‘Ihe seasons come and 
go, the grave holds the dust committed to its 
keeping, and the milestones of time grow in 
number with the receding years, but the in- 
fluence of the father’s life, exemplified in his 
character and disposition, suffer ao diminu- 
tion. That which was best, as he lived it in 
life, was not buried in the tomb, but lives 
on through the years, ever becoming more 
real to his descendants and more highly ap- 
preciated by them with the passing of time. 
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rTP HE story of the Salisbury household, as it 

found embodiment in Phelps and is giv- 
en expression in this narrative, would not be 
complete without an accompanying sketch of 
the families, whoze paths crossed its own at 
certain important points, making valuable con- 
tributions to the forces which made for the 
development of its character and life. By the 
introduction of new heredities and intuitions 
and predilections, working themselves out as 
poysical and intellectual and moral qualities, 
new relations were established and new possi- 
bilities of untold significance were created. 
By the marriage of John Salisbury and -Mary 
Wilder on August zoth, 1807, and that of his 
nephew, Milburn Salisbury, and Jane Storms 
on September 16th, 18ro, alliances were form- 
ed which helped to determine the trend of de- 
velopment and to shape the destiny of many 
then unborn, They were the respective par- 
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ents of the twain, who have been made to fig- 
ure conspicuously in this narration, and their 
distinctive family qualities have been so irti- 
mately interwoven and blended as to demand 
more than a passing notice. ‘Ihe families, 
thus brought into the most intimate relation- 
ships of life, were of equal social rank and 
order, exemplifying the best qualities of the 
age in thought and character, and in religious 
faith and the domestic virtues, which the times 
and circumstances afforded. ‘lhey were stur- 
dy and resolute, industrious end home-loying, 
and looked upon life and duty with the utmost 
seriousness, ‘hey were masters of their en- 
vironments, were prosperous and influential in 
the world, and were blessed with large and 
well-reared families of children, to distinguish 
the names, to perpetuate the virtues and to 
adorn the faith of their God-fearing and un- 
compromising fathers and mothers. 

Vhe Wilder family was of New England or- 
igin, and the members of the generation in 
question were natives of Conway, Mass., where 
the parents, Samuel Wilder and his wife, Re- 
becca Nims, had made their home, where their 
children were born and reared, and where 
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most of them spent their lives. . As a family, 
they represented the best type of people of 
their time and place, and were highly esteem- 
ed in the community. Samuel Wilder, the 
father of the family, was born on March 2gth, 
1752, and died in Conway on July 2rst, 1819, 
nine days after the sad and untimely death of 
a son by drowning, which seemed to hasten 
his end. Rebecca Nin.s, his wife and the 
mother of the children, was born on August 
3oth, 1757, their marriage having been solem- 
nized before she was fifteen years of age. He 
was a man of strong character and of good 
influence, a farmer by occupation, who by in- 
dustry and economy had acquired more than 
an average competence. She was a thorough- 
ly practical, sensible and devout woman, and 
presided over the home with grace and dig- 
nity. ‘he sons of the household followed in 
the footsteos of their father, while the daugh- 
ters, under the direction of their mother, were 
trained in the domestic arts and home indus- 
tries, as they then prevailed, and became wo- 
men of the most exemplary qualities and vir- 
tues. ‘The household consisted of five sons 
and five daughters who attained adult years, 
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and two sons and one daughter who died in 
infancy, the former bearing the names Eras- 
tus, Consider, Israel, Samuel and Joshua, and 
Clarissa, Rebecca, Polly, Electa and Fhilanda, 
while tne names of the latter were Ephraim, 
their first-born, and Samuel and Mary. 
Erastus Wilder, the oldest son to reach ma- 
ture years, was born on March 3rd, 1775. and 
was married to Miss ‘l'amar Cobb of Conway, 
where they resided for a time, and where sev- 
eral of their children were born. At the be- 
ginning of the new century, about 1807, tak- 
ing his family, he joined the westward migra- 
tory movement, then setting in toward the fa- 
mous Genesee Country in Western New York, 
whither so many representatives of the fam- 
ilies of the neighborhood had already gone. 
He first settled on a farm south of Oaks Corn- 
ers, in the county of Cntario, where he became 
a prominent and highly respected citizen, and 
an active member of the Presbyterian Church 
of that place. After a residence there of a 
few years he removed to the town of Butler, 
Wayne County, twenty miles nearer Lake On- 
tario, where the younger children were born, 
and where the mother and one son both died 
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and were buried in the same grave. When 
his family had grown up, and he had been left 
alone in his old age, the father went to the 
home of his son Levi in the state of Michigan, 
to spend the rest of his days, dying there in 
1855, full of years and in the consciousness of 
_a well-directed life. ‘Ihe children of the fam- 
ily were nine in number, as follows: Ann, who 
married the Rev. David Galley, lived in the 
town of Seneca, Oniario County, where six 
children were born to them, at his death mar- 
rying 2fr. Hewitt for her second husband, 
whom she survived, and died at a very advan- 
ced age at the home of her oldest son, Profes- 
sor Merritt Galley, a distinguished inventor 
and clergyman of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mary, who 
married Mr. Homer and removed to Michi- 
yan, where she reared a family of children; 
Selah, who died in infancy; Clara, who mar- 
tied a man by the name of Moore; Adaline, 
whose husband was a Mr. Trowbridge; Levi, 
the only son to grow up, who settled in the 
state of Michigan and died there, leaving sev- 
eral descendants to perpetuate the name; Ab- 
agail, who was twice married, her husbands 
bearing the names of Moore and Marsellus 
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respectively, and lived in Wayne County, leav- 
ing at her death a number of descendants; 
Lydia, who married Silas’ Fhinney, lived in 
Ridgeway, Orleans County, N. Y., until her 
husband’s death, when she removed to Phelos, 
and after the marriage of her only daughter 
Adelia, to 1, S. Ford, went with them to their 
home in Nashville, ‘l’enn., where she died and 
where her daughter was left in widowhood, 
with two surviving daughters; Rebecca Luana, 
who was born in the town of Butler, Wayne 
County, on August 29th, 1816, was married to 
Theodore Swan in 1833, lived near Oaks Cor- 
ners, had five children, and died on October 
22nd, 1903, leaving one son, E. ‘I’. Swan, in 
Oaks Corners, and one daughter, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Butler, and her four children, in Geneva. 
‘Three of the sisters of Erastus Wilder, Re- 
becca, Polly and Hlecta, came from the old 
home in New England into the new country, 
’ where the remaining years of their lives were . 
spent, most of the time as neignbors of one 
another, sharing alike with their families and 
each other the privileges and hardships of pi- 
oneer times. Rebecca, the second daughter, 
was born on March r2th, 1779, and married 
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Richard Sheldon in 1802, going with him to 
Waterbury, Vt., where they lived twelve or 
thirteen years, or until about 1815, and where 
most of their children were born. Leaving 
their home among the hills of Vermont, with 
the hope of bettering their circumstances, they 
removed to the Province of Ontario in Can- 
ada, where they continued to reside for a few 
years, but eventually decided to settle in New 
York state, whither several members of the 
family and acquaintances had already gone. 
In 1819, the mother and their eight children 
crossed Lake Ontario to the home of her older 
brother Erastus in the town of Butler, Wayne 
County, and awaited the coming of her hus- 
band, who expected to follow as sown as he 
could arrange his business affairs and move 
their household goods. At the appointed time 
of his coming, Mr. Wilder went to the boat 
landing at Sodus to meet his brother-in-law. 
but to receive the shocking news of his death 
from a brief and severe attack of typhoid fe- 
ver, and of his burial in Canada, thus without 
warning to leave his wife a widow with a lerge 
family of children, the youngest an infant in 
arms, with no adequate means of support. As 
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winter was coming on, the circumstances of 
the family seemed desperate. Her brother 
was hardly able to provide in his home for 
such an addition to his already large house- 
hold, and accordingly the home of their sister 
Polly, wife of John Salisbury of Phelps, was 
offered to Rebecca, whither all were taken, 
and during the winter fourteen children lived 
happily together under the one roof. In the 
following spring the Sheldon children were 
bound out to different families, and in time 
became scattered far and wide. Rebecca was 
subsequently married to a Mr. Clary of Sodus, 
and upon his death tu a Mr. Andrews of Chili, 
neat Rochester, N. Y., and outliving him, in 
June, 1847, became the wife of Jonathan Mel- 
vin of Phelps, where she died on December 
6th, 1853, and where her body lies buried. 
The names and record of the Sheldon children 
were as follows: Dorothy, born on December 
trth, 1803, lived at her uncle John Salisbury’s 
after the breaking up of the family, until her 
matriage with Caleb B. Salisbury on January 
25th, 1830, died in Phelps on November 11th, . 
1892, and was buried in the graveyard at Mel- 
vin Hill, having been left a widow over forty 
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years before and childless, and with her home 
at her brother's last place of residence, exem- 
plifying a most beautiful life and character; 
Mary Ann, born on October 6th, 1805, mar- 
ried a Mr. Walker of Chili, N, Y., and died 
there; Rebecca, born on February 6th, 1808, 
married a Mr. Smith, went to the state of Illi- 
nois and there spent her life; Erastus, born 
on June 2nd, 1810, lived in the vicinity of the 
city of Rochester, and left a number of de- 
scendants; Charles, born on March 16th, 1813, 
made his home with an uncle in Conway, ran 
away, returning to Phelps, where he lived for 
atime with his sister Dorothy, working ona 
farm and as a cloth-dresser at Orleans, mar- 
ried Miss Sarah Crittenden, when twenty five 
years of age, and removed to the state of IIli- 
nois, where he resided ten years, having brok- 
en up two farms and lost his health, when he 
returned to Phelps, and after living for a time 
in Steuben and Schuyler counties finally set- 
tled on a farm one mile east of Orleans, where 
he died on April 18th, 1871, survived by one 
son, Cassius C. Sheldon, who continued to oc- 
cupy the homestead, his other five children, 
except a daughter Jane, having died in their 
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infancy; William R., born on August 24th, 
1815, went to Chicago, and from there to Cal- 
ifornia, where all trace of him was lost; Ada- 
line, born on October r4th, 1817, married Ira 
Andrews of Chili, and died there in the nine- 
teenth year of her age; David E., born on 
September 24th, 1819, went west with his 
brother Charles, and died there at the age of 
twenty six years. A number of the descend- 
ants of the original Sheldon family reside in 
Western New York, esteemed in their respec- 
tive communities, and cherish the memories 
of their heroic ancestors. 

Electa, the fifth daughter of Samuel Wilder 
and the fourth member of the family to mi- 
grate to Western New York from the Massa- 
chusetts nome, was born on April roth, 1792, 
and married a Mr. ‘Truesdale, whom she sur- 
vived. Removing with her daughter Eliza- 
beth, she spent the closing years of her life in 
the new country, where she died and was bur- 
ied in 1852. Her daughter Elizabeth, her 
only child, was born in Conway, and marrying 
Harry Crittenden, came with him to the tawn 
of Phelps and lived on a farm a mile east of 
Orleans until 1846, when selling their estate 
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to E. G. Salisbury in 1846, they removed to 
the town of Seneca, a mile or so toward the 
south. ‘There she lived many years, after the 
death of her husband, at the home of an cnly 
daughter, who had married James Gates, and 
died at an advanced age, rich in the experi- 
ences and graces of an exemplary character. 
Her daughter, who died at an early age and 
whom she survived, left three children, one 
daughter who afterwards married and went 
west, and two sons, the oldest of whom lost 
his life in the Civil war, and the other, Charles 
C. Gates, who in time left the farm and enter- 
ed business in Geneva, where he was highly 
esteemed, these two constituting the only liv- 


ing descendants of Electa Wilder, their great 


grandmother. 

Of the members of the Wilder family, who 
remained in Conway, the records preserved 
by those who came west have been meager. 
‘he brothers and sisters exchanged visits in 
the earlier years as frequently as the limited 
means of travel permitted, but with the pass- 
ing of the generation, to which they belonged, 
intercommunicaticn between the descendants 
practically ceased. Clarissa and Philanda, 
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bern respectively on January 2nd, 1777, and 
July 3oth, 17g4, were the two daughters who 
remained in the east. Israel, who was born 
on October 16th, 1789, and died on Novem- 
ber 27th, 1875, left a number of descendants, 
among whom were two sons, William C. of 
Whately and Samuei of North Hatfield, Mass., 
with many others, including the Rey. Moses 
H. Wilder, who wrote and published a family 
history. Samuel and Joshua, born respective- 
ly on July 25th, 1797, and on September 2oth, 
1799, were the two youngest members of Sam- 
uel Wilder's family, and spent their lives in 
the place of their nativity. 

‘he pathetic story of the death by drowning 
of one of the sons, Consider Wilder, has been 
perpetuated in the family. Born on October 
ist, 1787, he was regarded as one of the most 
exemplary young men in the community. On 
July r2th, 1817, he went out for a pleasure 

‘trip in a skiff on the Deerfield river in com- 
pany with four young men of about his age, 
one of whom was Increase Briggs, his most 
intimate and life-long friend, whose sister he 
was soon to lead to the altar in marriage: In 
passing down the swift current of the stream, 
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the boat struck a rock, and being heavily led- 
en began to fill with water, to the peril of the 
occupants. Unable to release their craft from 
its dangerous position, or to keep it afloat, 
Consider Wilder, end others of their number 
who could swim, sprang inte the water for the 
purpose of lightening the boat, when Briggs, 
who was unable to swim, in the frenzy of fear 
of being abandoned leaped after them, and in 
the delirium of the moment caught one of his 
companions about the neck, when both were 
drawn beneath the cruel waters, in the sight 
of many who had gathered on the shore, in- 
cluding the father of the unfortunate young 
man, all of whom were powerless’ to render 
any assistance. ‘l'aking in the situation at a 
glance, Wilder turned back to aid in the res- 
cue of his friends from impending death, and 
was seized by Briggs, as he came to the sur- 
face, and in his fatal grasp was rendered help- 
less either to save himself or to assist his com- 
panion. ‘The two young men, who had been 
one in sentiment and affection in life, were 
drowned before the eyes cf their agonized 
friends on the shore. Both bodies were re- 
covered secon afterwards, and on the third day 
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following a double funeral service was held, 
in which the entire community participated, 
with a sermon on the text, “Prepare to meet 
thy God,” from Amos 4:12, that was printed 
at the time, with a statement of the melan- 
choly circumstances, copies of which have 
been preserved to the present day. ‘lhe event, 
thus memorialized, was consicered a public 
calamity by reason of the untimely and tragic 
ending of the promising careers of two favor- 
ite young men of the most sterling character, 
who sustained to each other a most beautiful 
relationship and were about to be married to 
two charming and accomplished young women 
of the place, and all mourned the sad and pa- 
thetic termination of their lives, sensitively 
conscious of the cruel shattering of the hopes 
of two loving hearts, in realization of the 
loss to the best interests of the community. 
The twain, who had heen one in companion- 
ship, fellowship and sentiment in life, were 
followed to the burying ground by sorrowing 
friends in the same procession, and their bod- 
ies were lodged in the same grave, in fuifill- 
ment of what was said of them, that they were 
one together in life and inseparable in death. 
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Polly, the fourth daughter of Samuel Wild- 
er, and another of the number to cast iot with 
the pioneer settlers in the Genesee Country, 
was born on Sepiember rst, 1785, and spent 
the years of her girlhcod in Conway. She 
was a bright and accomplished young woman, 
small in stature, with soft black hair and black 
eyes, and with a clear and beautiful complex- 
ion. She was attractive in form, graceful in 
movement, and handsome in features. She 
was of a quiet and yentle disposition, sympa- 
thetic, patient and trustful, and was highly es- 
teemed for her christian virtues and nobility 
of character. At her father’s home she was 
trained by a devcted mother in the arts of do- 
mestic economy, cooking and sewing and spin- 
ning and weaving, which were then esteemed 
accomplishments, and had all the advantages 
and assistance needful for her development 
along the lines of true home life, for which 
her intuitions and preferences gave her a nat- 
ural inclination. In the schools of the place 
she acquired the standard education deemed 
essential for young ladies in those times, and 
achieved a high degree of proficiency in in- 
tellectual pursuits. She was reared in a way 
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that was calculated to make her self confident 
and resourceful, and to fit her for life’s exact- 
ing duties, as interpreted by the dominant 
thought and custom of New England in these 
days. 

In time she went to visit her brother’s fam- 
ily at Oaks Corners, N. Y., where many of her 
kins people and friends had already gone, and 
while there became acquainted with John Sal- 
isbury, whose wife had previously died. ‘The 
acquaintance soon resulted in marriage, which 
was consummated on August 2oth, 1807, or 
within a few days of the twenty-second anni- 
versary of her birth, and the young wife as- 
sumed immediate charge of the Salisbury 
household, instead of returning to her father’s 
home, as she had anticipated when she set out 
upon her visit to the new country. She took 
up the duties and responsibilities of the new 
life with cheerfulness and resolution, setting 
her face toward the future with a buoyant and 
determined heart. She became a kind and de- 
voted mother to her husband’s children, tak- 
ing them to her bosom with the same show of 
affection as though they had been her own, 
and gave herself to them with untiring and 
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unselfish devotion. The children, thus com- 
mitted to her care and upon whose characters 
she impressed her own personality, were four 
in number, one girl and three boys, by name 
Elizabeth, Caleb Bannister, Luther and Foster 
Barnard, all bright and dutiful, the oldest of 
whom was eight and the youngest three years 
of age. Her first born ceme to the home be- 
fore a year had fully passed away, and other 
children followed, making seven in all, five 
sons and two daughters, within a period of 
nineteen years, and filling her hands and her 
heart with the cares of life. ‘he new mem- 
bers of her family, for whom she counted no 
. sacrifice too greai and to whose needs her un- 
tiring efforts were devoted, were Benjamin 
Franklin, John, Mary, Perry, Elon CGalusha, 
Sarah Ann and Samuel Wilder, six of whom 
grew to adult years a3 types of true manhood 
and womanhood, were married and reared ex- 
emplary families of their own, the seccnd 
‘daughter dying when two years of age. In 
hec treatment of the children the mother made 
no distinction between her own and the others 
cf the. household, as the older ones in after 
years were wont to testify, with a good deal of 
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satisfaction, and cherished the memory of her 
motherly tenderness. All were reared togeth- 
er‘as members of one family, with common in- 
terests and in the spirit of perfect unity. 

She lived to see her children, except one 
who died in infancy, and her foster children 
grow up, marry and establish homes of their 
own, bearing her blessing with them as they 
went out from under the parental roof. She 
was an exemplary wife, a kind mother and a 
good neighbor, a devout christian woman, a 
member of the Melvin Hill Baptist Church 
and a regular attendant upon its religious ser- 
vices, exemplifying the principles of the faith 
she professed, in her daily walk and conversa- 
tion. She was the emibodiment of all that 
constituted the presiding genius of the house- 
hold, gentle, patient and loving, quiet, grace- 
ful and efficient, directing its affairs and pre- 
senting herself as an example for all time. 
Her entire life was devoted to the best inter- 
ests of her home and family, training her chil- 
dren in the ways of industry, economy and 
right living, watching over them with un- 
wearying care and patience, ministering to 
their necessities with the utmost pains-taking 
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fidelity, and freely contributing all that was 
best for the upbuilding of their young lives, 
as shown by the beautiful and robust charac- 
ters they exemplified. Her influence for good 
over the home was felt not only by all its in- 
mates, but by those who sustained any inti- 
mate relations with it, or came within the cir- 
cle of its ministrations. It was but a natural 
expression of her sympathetic heart, at the 
time of the death of her sister Rebecca’s hus- 
band, Richard Sheldon, in the winter of 1819, 
that she opened wide her doors to the bereay- 
ed widow and her eight children, although it 
greatly augmented her household cares and 
duties and overtaxed the capacity of the heme. 
‘The large family of children, thus added to 
her own number, making seventeen in all, the 
oldest of whom was only eighteen years of age, 
presented no cause for worriment, but afford- 
.ed an occasion for the exercise of her gener- 
ous spirit and the play of her cheerful disposi- 
tion, which left a deep impress upon the minds 
and hearts of all who constituted the members 
of her household during that memorable win- 
ter. She’ became so attached to her oldest 
niece, Dorothy Sheldon, then sixteen years of 
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age, inasmuch as most of her own children 
were boys, that she retained her in the home 
as a member of the family, after the others 
had been scattered far and wide, until she was 
married to her oldest step-son, Caleb B. Salis- 
bury, on January 25th, 1830, who thus per- 
formed the functions of daughter and sister, 
and was held in high esteem by the inmates 
of the household and the kins-people for all 
time, a relationship that was cherished as long 
as life remained. 

She was a woman of strong character, in 
whom the qualities of her sturdy New Eng- 
land ancestry were pre-eminently displayed. 
She was always equal to every demand impos- 
ed upon her by the conditions and exactions 
of life in the new country, was resourceful, 
tactful and provident, and trained the mem- 
bers of her household in the ways of living 


' that made them self-respectful, independent, 


considerate and trustworthy. Her duties in 
the daily routine of life, many and imperative 
as they were at all times, were never neglect- 
ed or delegated to others, but like a true wife 
and mother she was always ready to bear her 
own burdens and to make such sacrifices as 
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circumstances seemed to require for the well- 
being of her household. She was of a cheer- 
ful disposition, and looked upen the bright 
side of life, howsoever discouraging some of 
its aspects might appear. ‘lhoughtful and 
considerate of others, unostentatious in man- 
ner, and seif-effacing in conduct, she passed 
through the changing scenes of her activities, 
at once the kind mother and companion of her 
children, the wise help-mate and ccunsellor of 
her husband, the sympathetic friend of all 
who needed her ministrations, the unfailing 
light of the home, and the faithful follower of 
the lowly Nazarene. 

One by one her children passed from under 
her charge, forming good marriage alliances 
and going to homes of their own, and she saw 
more Clearly the rewards of her labor and sac- 
rifice. Her retrospection was at once bright 
and cheering, because her life, although cast 
upon comparatively narrow lines, had been 
true to its better promptings, and had been 


passed in the light of an approving conscience © 


and before the eyes of her God, in whom she 
trusted. In about the year 1848, when the 
aging couple had been left alone and were de- 
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sirous of securing a release from the contin- 
ued cares of active life, they sold the old farm 
to their oldest scn Caleb B., where so many 
happy years had been spent and their best ac- 
tivities had been employed, and removed to 
their new home in the village of Orleans, 
which they had purchased from their son 
Perry. ‘There they lived in retirement and 
quietness, until the wife’s death, which came 
with comparative suddenness. Her health 
had not been particularly good for several 
years, but at no time had her indisposition 
caused any apprehension among the members 
of the family, although all realized that the 
hard work and tie manifold cares of her 
earlier life had made heavy drafts upon her 
physical strength and vitality, the effects of 
which became perceptible in her later years. 
She enjoyed visitins and entertaining her 
. friends and kins-people, and at intervals made 
the round of the homes cf her children in the 
vicinity, to their great delight and to her own 
supreme gratification. One day, early in the 
month of September, 1850, she and her hus- 
band started for a drive to Melvin Hill, to 
visit among their children for a few days. 
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‘They stopped first at the home of Galusha, as 
he was called, a short distance east of Orleans, 
intending to spend the night there, before 
proceeding on the way, but as she was feeling 
unusually well, they decided after dinner to 
drive to Luther's, at Melvin Hiil, and com- 
plete their visit on the return trip. Arriving 
at their destination, they spent the afternoon 
and evening very agreeably, but during the 
night she was taken ill. In the morning her 
condition was considered serious, and a phy- 
sician was called, but she rapidly grew worse 
and alarming symptoms were developed, so 
that all thought of removing her to her home 
had to be abandoned. She lingered for a 
couple of weeks, cared for by kind and loving 
hands, enduring her affliction with patient re- 
signation and cheerfulness, and on September 
2st, 1850, at the age of sixty-five years, pass- 
ed away, in the full faith of a larger inherit- 
ance awaiting her in the heavenly kingdom, 
gleams cf which she had often seen during 
her earthly pilgrimage. Her sudden death 
was a terriffic shock to the family and friends, 
who followed her body to the grave on Melvin 
Hill with sorrowing hearts and in realization 
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of their unmeasurable loss, kut rejoicing in 
the memory of the sweetness and the beauty 
of the life sne had lived among them, and 
sharing alike in the rich inheritance she had 
left to them, as expressed in the devotion of 
her heart and in the sacrifices sne had offered 
upon the altar of home. She was laid at rest 
in sight of the homestead, whither she had 
gone as a bride, where she had spent so many 
happy years, and where her joys and ber sor- 
Tows were sanctified, and at her head in the 
old burying ground was erected a marble slab 
to mark the place of her final sleeping, there 
to await the time of her reappearing in the 
glory of the new life, which belongs to the 
children of God. 

Her memory was always cherished fondly 
by the members of her family, and the story 
of her virtues and graces, as embodied in 
character and personality, was transmitted to 
succeeding generations, presenting her as a 
woman of rare beauty, of gentle manners and: 
of sweet disposition, who met and fulfilled the 
stern conditions of picneer life with unfalter- 
ing hervism and devotion, giving the best of 
herself to those who needed her most, and 
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died before old age had come upon her, in full 
possession of her faculties and powers, a mart- 
tyr to domestic ‘ife, as it obtained in the new 
country in the early half of the nineteenth 
century. 

‘The first representatives of the Storms fam- 
ily in Western New York, consisting of John 
and his. wife Anna and their three children, 
came from Sing Sing, Westchester county, on 
the Hudson river in March, 1802, and settled 
on a farm in the town of Seneca, just off the 
old Castle road, four miles west of Geneva 
and within two miles of the Salisbury home- 
stead at Melvin Hill, toward the north, Al- 
though the Genesee Country at that time was 
a semi-wilderness, it had become famous even 
in the lower Hudson valley for its agricultural 
resources, and toward which a strong tide of 
migration had set in at the close of the Reyo- 
lutionary war, in which the Storms family 
soon joined, in common with neighbors and 
acquaintances of the same hardy and substan- 
tial character. ‘Ihe journey was made from 
tide-water to the minor lake region during the 
closing weeks of the winter season, and was 


accomplished with great difficulty and danger. — 
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A sleigh, drawn by a team of horses, was used 
for transportation, on which their household 
effects and the necessary supplies and provis- 
ions were laden, and in which the parents and 
children rode through snow and storm day at- 
ter day, stopping over night at taverns that 
were scattered through the Mohawk valley on 
the way to the lake regicn. ‘They arrived at 
their new home in a most inauspicious month 
of the year, but with stout hearts and resolute 
spirits they entered upon the stern conditions 
of pioneer life, determined to make their fer- 
tunes and to rear their children in the best 
possible manner. By dint of hard labor they 
cleared the land of its native forest, built:their 
home amid primitive surroundings, and devel- 
oped the rescurces of their farm, which sus- 
tained them abundantly and enabled them to 
support a large family, leaving a goodly com- 
petence for their declining days, and which 
after a hundred years is still owned and occu- 
pied by lineal descendants. ‘heir children, 
ten in number, five of whom were born in the 
new home, grew up about them and exempli- 
fied the noblest qualities of manhocd and wo- 
manhood, in which the care and putience of 
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their early training were reflected ‘heir con- 
troling principles of industry and economy, 
although involving hardships and self-denials, 
brought to them the rewards of contentment, 
of comfort and of consolation. 

John Storms was of Dutch descent, and was 
born in Westchester county, N, Y., in 1768, 
where he was reared and where his parents 
had lived for many years, his earlier ancestors 
having come from Hotland and settled in New 
Amsterdam in the palmy days of the colony. 
His wife, whose maiden name was Anna Hall, 
was a native of Connecticut and of New Eng- 
land parentage, and was born in 1763. Her 
‘father lost bis life in the Revolutionary war, 
and by the death of her mother, which follow- 
ed soon after, she was left to take care of her- 
‘self. Forming an acquaintance with John 
Storms, who liyed across the state line and 
was five years her junior, they were married 
on December ist, 1790, aud settled on a little 
farm in a wild section of country, near his old 
home in New York state, where they made a 
clearing in the forest and built a log house, 
and where they remained for about twelve 
years, with the most unfavorable prospects of 
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ever bettering their conditions. Day after 
day, through the long hours and in all kinds 
of weather, the young husband toiled hard in 
the woods and the fields, returning home at 
nightfall weary of body and sore of heart, of- 
ten to find his children with hardly enough to 
eat, sometimes crying for salt and. water in 
which to dip.their dry crusts, and often with 
nothing but rye bread and molasses to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger. ‘hose were times of 
discouragement, when the wife, like an angel 
of mercy, met her husband with a smiling face 
on his return from work at nightfall and cheer- 
ed him in their mutual distress, assuring him 
that the Lord would provide for them in their 
extremity, but could not refrain from bitter 
tears when tne cries of her children, pleading 
piteously for that which she could not supply, 
wrung her mother heart. Her words of good 
cheer and of hepe, encouraging as they were, 
served to presage better things, for in time 
they were able to sell their home for one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and at once touk up the 
line of march across the state, into the new 
country, where they had reason to believe, 
from reports that came to them, that mere fa- 
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vorable conditions prevailed. ‘laking their 
household goods and their children, the young- 
est of whom was only four weeks old, they 
set out upon their westward journey, turning 
from the old to the new, from the tried to the 
untried, with an unfaltering faith that the God, 
in whom they trusted, would lead them aright. 

The farm which they purchased, and upon 
which they settled on arrival at their journey’s 
end, touched the border line between the 
townships of Phelps and Seneca, on the ridge 
of land extending southward from Melvin 
Hill, and there by dint of hard labor the for- 
ests were subdued, buildings were erected and 
the fields were made to yield a lavish return. 
There their home was established, to exert a 
wholesome influence in the community; there 
their other children were born and all grew to 
adult years, in time to leave the parental roof; 
there the father passed his remaining days, 
dying on June 16th, 1834, at the age of sixty- 
six years; and there the mother lived in wid- 
owhood, surviving her husband nearly twenty 
years, toiling and planning for her household 
to: the end, until June rrth, 1854, having at- 
tained the remarkable age of ninety-one years, 
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when she passed to her eternal reward. For 
fifty-two years her home had been in the new 
country, which she had seen transformed from 
the conditions of a primitive wilderness into a 
settled and prosperous land, and her children 
established in homes of their own. Her body 
was laid to rest in the burial ground near the 
Castle road, a half mile south of the home- 
stead, by the side of her husband and several 
of her children who had preceded her, to await 
the final re-assembling of her family in the 
glory of the new life. 

Grandmother Storms, as she was called in 
her latter years by almost everybody in the 
community, was a woman of strong personality 
and of great force of character, by which she 
was given pre-eminence and distinction among 
the women of her acquaintance. She was of 
a profoundly religious nature, directing the 
forces of her life along the lines of her faith 
and shaping her conduct by its mandates. 
Her religion, by the standards of which she 
lived heroically and died triumphantly, gave - 
color and fibre to her being and became the 
controling and dominant force of her life. 


* ‘The verities of Christianity, as revealed to her, 
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were established in her mind beyond a ques- 
tion, and the depth of her conviction in the 
realities of the spiritual world disclosed itself 
in fervency of speech and in decisiveness of 
action. She was a member of the Melvin Hill 
Baptist Church, a regular attendant upon its 
services and an earnest disciple and advocate 
of its tenets of belief, being herself a contro- 
versialist of extraordinary keenness. She was 
always ready to avail herself of the privileges 
of speaking in public meetings, and oftentimes 
preached to gatherings of friends at her own 
house or in the homes of her neighbors, as oc- 
casions presented themselves, bearing testi- 
mony of her remarkable religious experience 
and uttering words of earnest exhortation. 
She trained her children in the faith which she 
professed, all of whom united with the church 
at an early age and led devout and consistent 
lives. She was highly esteemed by every one 
who sustained any relations with her, and ex- 
erted an influence over her friends and neigh- 
bors far beyond common experience in the or- 
dinary walks of life, extending through her 
own years and showing its effects long after 
she had passed away. ‘The impression made 
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upon the community by her life and character, 
by her teaching and admonition and by her 
precept and example, was deep and lasting in 
its effects and made for righteousness and 
correct living, although her doctrines of faith 
and practice, as taught by the church of her 
day, were stern and uncompromising, and ad- 
mitted of no uncertain interpretations. She 
was a living and conscious exponent of the 
theology of the church, which became known 
as the Old School or Hard Shell Baptist, al- 
though in her latter years becoming more lib- 
eral minded, but she never deigned to hide 
her light under a bushel. 

In her girlhood days she cared but little for 
religious things, and gave meager attention to 
serious matters, being gay and thoughtless in 
spirit and habit, as she often remarked after- 
wards when speaking of her early life. Her 
parents were Presbyterians, and she had been 
reared in a nome in which strict discipline in 
matters of conduct and deportment prevailed, 
although dancing at parties with her young 
friends was permissible, in accordance with a 
prevalent code of ethics in the community, 
and was sanctioned by the best fam’lies as a 
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social recreation, which under proper restric- 
tions need not be forbidden. ‘lo her the danc- 


‘ing party became the occasion of her highest 


enjoyment, the one supreme thought and di- 
rective motive of her young life. It was a 
pleasure in anticipation of which she found in- 
tense delight, and in its realization she atiain- 
ed the fulfillment of ail her dreams. At a ball 
in the neighborhosd one winter evening, upon 
which she had allotted with more than ordi- 
nary expectation, she came under the spell of 
religious conviction and was converted in a 
most striking manner and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and-the entire trend of her lite 
was changed. She became another personal- 
ity, so far as it conzerned the employment of 
her thoughts and the direction of her energies. 

According to her recital of the incident, she 
had gone to the party in her usual frame of 
mind, and had taken her place on the ball 
room floor with her companions, light-hearted, 
happy and expectant. Surrounded by her 
young friends, by whom she was admired and 
esteemed, and amid scenes of gayety of which 
she was a conscious part, she never appeared 
to better advantage. Froma pleasure seeker’s 
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point of view, the occasion was most auspi- 
cious. With the music of the violin, or fiddle 
as it was called in those days, and of accom- 
panying instruments, and at the commanding 
voice of the leader, the dance began in its us- 
ual form, and the feet of the dancers kept 
time with its rhythmic movements, but her 
steps were not as light and agile as on other 
occasions. A spell seemed to be upon her, 
which she could not evade, do what she might, 
but she kept on with the dance, hoping to 
break away from the thraldom, which she 
could not understand. ‘To her mind the mu- 
sic had lost all cadence, with which she might 
adjust her movements, and resolved itself into 
a form of speech that rang through her ears in 
loud and determined denunciation. All that 
she could hear during the dance, above the 
leader, were the words of startling portent, 
“Hell and Damnation,” repeated again and 
again, filling the room to the exclusion of all 
sounds. ‘The drawing of the bow across its 
strings set the violin wailing and shrieking, as 
it uttered the ominous words that entered her’ 
very sou!, piercing to the quick, and every 
voice in her hearing caught them up ard re- 
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peated them in loud and resonant tones. She 
could not get away from the thought that the 
words were a message to her soul, struggle as 
she might against its encroachment. At the 
end of the dance her power of resistance gave 
way, her strength of wil failed her, and she 
fell to the floor in a swoon, to the creation of 
no little excitement and consternation among 
her friends. ‘Taken into the open air, she was 
soon restored to consciousness, and at once 
insisted upon returning to the ball room, where 
her companions had gathered in groups to dis- 
cuss the incident, which had interrupted the 
dance. With her face radiant, as though she 
had seen a vision and had been in some celes- 
tial presence, she entered the room and an- 
nounced to her friends that she had received 
a message from God, explaining what she had 
heard and what its significance was to her, 
and declaring to them her determination to 
lead a different life. She said that the time 
had come for her to bid them gocd bye, as 
she was going another way and would have to 
leave them, unless they should choose to go 
with her, and in that event she would be glad 
to have their company. ‘lhe gayeties of the 
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old life, to which she had always been so de- 
voted, had no attraction and charm for her 
any longer, for she had chosen to follow in 
the footsteps of her Lord. All were astound- 
ed at the evidences of the transformation that 
had been wrought in her inner consciousness 
in so brief a time, and marveled at the courage 
of her convictions, which had been displayed 
in so striking a manner. ‘They were well-nigh 
rendered speechless, as if in the presence of 
some divine phenomenon, but one of her girl 
friends, who afterwards lived a neighbor to 
her in the new country, stepped across the 
toom, and taking her hand said, “Anna, I will 
go with you.” ‘lhe party was broken up, and 
all its devotees, recently so light-hearted and 
joyous, went to their homes in a serious frame 
of mind, and it was the last of the dancing 
parties given in the place that winter, for a 
spiritual revival in the community soon occur- 
red, and most of the young people were con- 
verted and joined the church. Anna Hall’s 
conversion was thorough and transforming in 
character, and she entered upon the religious 
life, toward which she had always been indif- 
ferent, with the same fervent zeal that she had 
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displayed in the pursuit of. worldly pleasures. 
She was unsettled in her mind, for a time at 
least, about the form of baptism, although 
she had been sprinkled and received into the 
probationary membership of the Methodist 
Church, but was relieved of her doubts. in the 
matter one evening, when returning from the 
prayer meeting. On her way home she had to 
pass a pool of water, which sparkled in the 
moonlight and seemed as clear as a crystal, 
and on its brink saw the figure of the Christ 
and one of his disciples, who together went 
down into the water and then came out again, 
when the Master spoke to her, saying, ‘his 
is the way, welk ye in it.” Ina moment he 
was gone, but by the vision she understood 
that she should be immersed, and accordingly 
accepted the ordinunce and was baptised soon 
after in the same body of water, rising from 
the old life into the elements of the new, 
which henceforward had a different and defin- 
ite significance. She united with the Baptist 
Church, and remained true to-the faith which 
had: been delivered to her on the ball room 
floor, amid scenes of social gayety and wordly 
frivolity and thoughtlessness. 
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She was a woman of medium height, some- 
what stout in figure, with black hair and black 
eyes, and with a pleasant and attractive face. 
Active and energetic throughout her long life, 
she possessed qualities of great physical en- 
durance, and was always a hard worker about 
the home, a type of the pioneer mother of the 
days which called for heroism, unwearying la- 
bor and self-denial, as required by the high 
standard of living, which her faith had reared. 
Of her children, four sons and six daughters 
attained adult years, three dying in infancy. 
The sons were Gregory, James, John and 
William Harrison, and the daughters were 
Jane, Elizabeth, Hannah, Elvira. Mary Ann 
and Rachael, constituting a family of the mest 
exalted qualities of character, all of whom ex- 
cept Elvira were married in time and settled 
in homes of their own, John, the third son, 
succeeding to the hemestead, where he lived 
and died, respected and esteemed by the en- 
tire community, a deacon in the Melvin Hill 
Church, a good citizen and a noble man in 
every relationship of life. Marriage alliances 
were formed by the children as follows: Jane 
with Milburn Salisbury, Elizabeth with Soseph 
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Griffith, James with Densa Warner, Gregory 
with Malinda Luce, Mary Ann with Sandford 
Bigelow, Harrison with Susan Stedman, Ra- 
chael with Olney Hall, John with Christina 
Gates, and Hannah with Austin Swan, mest 
of whom left families to perpetuate their names 
and their virtues. 

Jane Storms, th2 oldest daughter and the 
first member of the family to leave home, was 
born in Westchester County, N. Y., on July 
2oth, 1793, aud was nearly e:even years of age 
when her parents moved inio the new country. 
Reared in a Christian home, she was at cnce 
dutiful and devoted from her childhood, and 
grew up to exemplify the most beautiful traits 
of character. She was pre-eminently domestic 
in her tastes, and became her mother’s helper 
in the discharge of the multitudinous duties 
of the household. She attended the district 
schuols, according to the custom of children 
in pioneer homes, and united with the Baptist 
Church of Melvin Hill when a young lady. 
On September 16th, 1810, ske was married to 
Milburn Salisbury, and soon after went with 
him to the town of Rose, Wayne County, 
where they made their home, settling upon a 
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farm a few miles north of the village of Clyde. 
There they built a log house. which may still 
be seen on the place, cleared the land and liv- 
ed comfortably and contentedly, tciling hard 
and often denying themselves cf much beyond 
the bare necessities cf life. ‘here, during the 
nineteen years of their residence, nine children 
were born to them, and a large measure of 
prosperity and happiness came as a reward to 
their industry and fidelity. In 1829 they re- 
moved to Genesee County, where they lived 
for seventeen years on a beautiful farm near 
the village of Leroy, which they had purchas- 
ed, where two more children were added to 
the household, and where all grew to adult 
life, finally removing to Melvin Hill, where 
they built a house for their occupancy in their 
old age, and where the wife and mother died 
on August grd, 1847, at the age of fifty-four 
years, rich in all the Christian graces. She 
was buried in the grave yard near the family 
home, and a marble slab, suitably engraved, 
was erected et her head to mark her last rest- 
ing place, preceding her husband whose body 
was laid ut her side eighteen years afterwards, 
and survived by al! but two of her children. 
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She was of large stature, and became stout 
as she advanced in years, at times weighing 
two hundred psunds cr more. Her eyes were 
dark, her hair was black and retained its lustre 
to the end of her life, and her features were 
regular and fair. She was of a quiet disposi- 
tion, gentle in her ways, undemonstrative in 
her manner, modest in her speech and digni- 
fied in her bearing. She was a good manager 
of the home, a patient and industious worker, 
a true wife and helpmate and a conscientious, 
large hearted and devoted mother. She was 
a home body, in the largest sense of the term, 
and was always found where her duties called 
her, and where she could best serve the mem- 
bers of her family, whose claims upon her at- 
tention she considered paramount. Although 
few comparatively were her years, she lived a 
noble and consecrated life, exemplifying the 
most exalted virtues and qualities of character, 
_ and reared her children in careful admonition 
of their highest needs and along the best lines 
of growth in true manhood and womanhood, 
with the satisfaction of having seen the fruits 
in their expanding and useful lives. Her life 
was uneventful, but her influence for correct 
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-_ living and for righteousness was radiant dur- 
ing her life time, and was felt long after she 
had passed away. ‘he ties of affection be- 
tween her and the members cf her family were 
strong and binding, and the very fibre of ber 
life became interwoven into the fabric of the 
lives that she had nourished and sustained 
from their tenderest years with true motherly 
intuition and judgment, Guided by a discern- 
ing and unfaltering faith, she passed through 
the changeful scenes of life, discharging her 
duties with faithfulness, directing the affairs of 
her home with patience, ministering to the 
need of those about her with gentleness and 
love, to Jeave a lasting impress upon the char- 
acters of all who sustained any intimate rela- 
tions with her and sweet memories in their 
hearts, undimmed Ly time or circumstance. 
Her children consisted of seven daughters 
and four sons, all of whom were married in 
due time and settled in homes of their own, 
except one son Frank. who went into the state 
of Illinois and died there in 1846, at the age 
of twenty-two years. They were Elizabeth, 
Eveline, Luana, Jane, Hannah, Elvira and 
Rachael Ann, Joseph Griffith, Frank, Stephen 
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Decatur and Jchn Jay, constituting a most ex- 
emplary and devoted family, all the members 
of which, but two, outlived her to mourn their 
great loss. In the succeeding generation for- 
ty-seven grandchildren were born, bearing the 
names of Salisbury, Havens, Hall, ‘(hatcher, 
Swan, Garrett and Wadsworth, whose num- 
bers were: greatly augmented in the generation 
which follewed, ard in whos2 veins ran a pure 
* strain of Dutch blood, from the Storms family, 
with all the distinctive qualities that such lin- 
eage imposes. ; 
The heredity of the twain, whose history 
has been recorded in these pages, has thus 
been re-inforced by alliances with the Wilder 
family on the one side and the Storms family 
on the other, the one of English and the other 
of Dutch extraction, the one migrating from 
Massachusetis and the other from the border 
lands of New York and Connecticut. ‘The re- 
spective qualities of the two families, thus 
merged together, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, asserted themselves in the oncoming 
generations, and their virtues by the natural 
process of transmission were reproduced in 
the many lives that followed in their train, as 
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dintinguishing characteristics. As the family 
lines crossed one ancther and became inter- 
woven, the resultant forces arising frem strong 
and noble impulses, frem simplicity of life and 
of conduct and from adaptability to cenditions 
and circumstances, transmitted to their lineal 
descendants, have asserted themselves in no 
uncertain way in the upLuiiding of life and 
character, and in the shaping cf human Ges- 
tinies for time and eternity of mary yet un- 
born. ‘lhe grandfathers and the grandmoth- 
ers,.and their forebears, whose names and vir- 
tues are cherished as monumests and memo- 
tials of the most enduring kind, will continue 
to exert an influence and to play a part in the 
drama of life long after the immediate cenera- 
tions have passed away, by reascn of the dis- 
tinctive relaiionship imposed by the laws of 
heredity, alihcugh re-living in the characters 
of their descendanis, 2s shown in dispcsitions 
and temperaments and in qualities of heart 
and mind, as exemplified by the union of the 
Salisbury with the Storms and Wilder families, 
set forth in these go 
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